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WITH THE CHILDREN, 
S. AND A. 


Sweet Rose-in-bloom is almost three, 
And baby Alice scarcely one ; 

The dearest girlies they to me 
The summer day doth smile upon. 


Our baby with the blue, blue eyes, 
Our baby with the bonny hair ! 
Sweet face, so sweet in its surprise, 
As if her little world more fair 


And beautiful each loving day 
Unfolded with her tender bloom ; 
Alas, the ministry of those 
Who have a baby in the room 


Is love that longs to break the heart 
And find its wings to fold her close, 

The heavenly angel sweet and sad 
Whose guardianship asks no repose. 


O Rose-in-bloom, and little love, 
Well may the fairest mother face 

Exquisite tenderness and grief 
Blend in ineffable embrace ! 


Her kisses press where tears have dropped, 
For love like hers, so pure, so blest, 
May only bend a little while, 
Its shelter wings above the nest ! 
S. P. B. 
25 June, 1867. 


THE BRIDE AT SEA. 


(Ship Arizona, June 21, 1867.) 


From the Narrows to the Sea 
Glides the bark that beareth Thee! 
Southward points its eager prow : 
O, ye Tempests ! Calm ye now. 


Hatteras ! lift thy morning star ! 
Cheer the Pale One from afar : 

All serene be all thy sky, 

Smooth thy waves and waft her by. 


WITH THE CHILDREN.—THE BRIDE AT SEA. 


Proves ! set in liquid glass, 





Blow, ye Trade-Winds! Softly blow : 
Fan her spirits, rising slow ; 

To her cheeks the rose restore, 

Eyes relume to dim no more. 





reath your gates for her to pass, 
Midway hung, in mystic show. 
Heaven above and heaven below. 


Rude, Caribbean Sea! be still ; — 
Charm’d as by the Fair One’s will : 
Let no wild wave break its thrall, 
From the Isles to Aspinwall. 


Isthmus ! o’er thy Sultry Land, 
Speed her to the Western strand ; 
Like a dream her transit be, 
Every breath from evil free. 


Great Pacific ! world at large ! 
Welcome thou this youthful charge : 
Bear the Atlantic’s blooming boast, 
Like morning’s blush along thy coast. 


Then, like evening’s glory, gay 
With gathered lights of all the day ; 
Brilliant presage of the rise, 

Fairer yet, of other skies ;: — 


Thus, with splendid memories wrought 

To firmaments of glorious thought ; 

And hopes of happier times to come ; 
Through the Golden Gateway — lead her home! 


O, not alone ! Still at her side, 

He leads who well deserves such bride : 
And a whole host debark at call,* 

For Who saves her, so saveth all ! 


If, mid these shadowy symbols, we 
No more each other’s form may see; 
A better prospect God hath given — 
Mary !—0O, let us meet in heaven ! 


— Tribune. 
NOTES. 
Stanza 2. “‘ Pale One,” not naturally, but seafar- 
ingly. 
Stanza 3. “Spirits, rising slow,” beginning to re- 
cover. * 
Stanza 7. “‘ Blooming boast,” quite well, and rosy 


} as ever. 
Stanza 10. “ Whole host,” United States Regulars. 




















THE TENANTS§ OF MALORY. 


BY J. Ss. LE FANU, 


Author of “Uncle Silas,” ‘‘Guy Deverell,” ‘‘The House by the Churchyard,” &c., &c. 





CHAPTER I. 


CONCERNING TWO LADIES WHO SAT IN 
THE MALORY PEW. 


THERE were tenants at last in Malory ; 
and the curiosity of the honest residents of 
Cardyllian, the small and antique town 
close by, was at once piqued and mortified 
by the unaccountable reserve of these peo- 

e. 

, For four years, except from one twisted 
chimney in the far corner of the old house, 
no smoke had risen from its flues. Tufts of 
grass had grown up between the paving- 
stones of the silent stable-yard, grass had 
crept over the dark avenue, which, making 
acurve near the gate, is soon lost amon 
the sombre trees that throw a perpetua 
shadow upon it; the groves of nettles had 
spread and thickened among their trunks ; 
and in the signs of neglect and decay, the 
monastic old place grew more than ever 
triste. 

The pretty little Welsh town of Cardyl- 
lian stands near the shingle of a broad estu- 
ary, beyond which tower the noble Cam- 
brian mountains, high and dim, tier above 
tier. Undulating hills, broken by misty 
glens, and clothed with woods, rise from 
the opposite shore, and are backed, range 
behind range, by the dim outlines of Alpine 
peaks and slopes, and flanked by purple 
and gold-tinted headlands, rising dome-like 
fom the sea. 

Between the town and the gray shingle 
stretches a strip of bright greensward, the 
Green of Cardyllian, along which rows of 
eons houses, with little gardens in front, 
ook over the sea to the mountains. 

It is a town quaint, old, and quiet. Many 
of the houses bear date anterior to the great 
civil wars of England, and on the oak 
beams of some are carved years of grace 
during which Shakespeare was still living 
among his friends, in Rtratford-on- Avon. 





At the end of long Castle-street rise the 
battlements and roofless towers of that 
grand old feudal fortress which —r to 
hold the conquest of Wales for the English 
crown in the days of tabards, lances, and 
the long-bow. Its other chief street strikes 
off at right angles and up hill from this, 
taking its name from the ancient church, 
which, with its churchyard, stands divided 
from it by a low wall of red sandstone, sur- 
mounted by one of those tall and fanciful 
iron rails, the knack of designing which 
seems to be a lost art in these countries. 

There are other smaller streets and by- 
lanes, some dark with a monastic stillness, 
— thinly built, with little gardens and 
old plum and trees peeping over grass 
grown walls, wy here and nea you light 
upon a ent of that ancient town wall 
from which, in the great troubles which 
have helped to build up the glory of En 
land, plumed cavaliers once parleyed with 
steel-capped Puritans. Thus the tints and 
shadows of a great history rest faintly even 
upon this out-of-the-way and serene little 
town. 

The permanent residents of Cardyllian 
for half the vear are idle, and for mere ec- 
cupation are led to inquire into and report 
one another's sins, vanities, and mishaps. 
Necessity thus educates them in that mu- 
tual interest in one another’s affairs, and 
that taste for narrative, which pusillanimous 
people call prying and tattle. That the 
people now residing in Malory, scarcely a 
mile away, should have so totally defeated 
them was painful and even irritating. 

It was next to impossible to take a walk 
near Cardyllian without seeing Malory ; 
and thus their failure perpetually stared 
them in the face. 

You can best see Malory from the high 
grounds which, westward of the town, over- 
look the estuary. About. a mile away you 
descry a dark and rather widespread mass of 
wood, lying in a gentle hollow, which, I 
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think, deepens its sombre tint. It approach- 
es closely to the long ripple of the sea, and 
- through the foliage are visible some old 
chimneys and glimpses of gray gables. The 
refectory of the friary that once stood there, 
built of gray and reddish stones, half hid in 
ivy, now does duty asa barn. It is so em- 
bowered in trees, that you can scarcely, 
here and there, gain a peep from without 
at its tinted walls; and the whole place is 


overhung by a sadness and seclusion that 


well accord with its cloistered traditions. 
That is Malory. 

It was Sunday now. Over the graves 
and tombstones of those who will hear its 
sweet music no more, the bell had sum- 
moned the townsfolk and visiters to the old 
ehurch of Cardyllian. 

The little town boasts, indeed, a beauti- 
ful old church, Gothic, with side-aisles, and 
an antique stained window, from which 
gloried saints and martyrs look down, in 
robes as rich and brilliant as we see now-a- 
days only upon the kings and queens of our 
court cards. It has also some fine old monu- 
ments of the Verney family. The light is 
solemn and subdued. There is a very 
sweet-toned organ, which they say is as old 
as the reign of Charles I., but I do not know 
how truly. In the porch are hung in chains 
two sacrilegious roundshot, which entered 
the church when Cromwell’s general opened 
his fire, in those days of sorrow when the 
liberties of Enzland were in the throes of 
birth. Beside the brilliant stained window, 
engraven upon a brass plate, is a record of 
the same “solemn times,” relating how 
certain careful men, to whom we are ob- 
liged, had taken down, enclosed in boxes, 
and buried, in hope of a typical resurrection, 
the ancient window which had for so lon 
beautified “ this church,” and thus saved it 
from the hands of “violent and fanatical 
men.” 

When “ the season ” is still flourishing at 
Cardyllian, the church is sometimes very 
full. On the Sunday I speak of it was so. 
One pew, indeed, was quite relieved from 
the general pressure. It was the large 
panelled enclosure which stands near the 
communion rails, at the right as you look 
up the aisle toward the glowing window. 
Its flooring is raised a full foot higher than 
the surrounding level. This is the seat of 
the Verney family. 

But one _— performed his devotions 
in it, upon the day of which I speak. This 


was a tall, elegantly slight young man, with 
the indescribable air of careless fashion; 
and I am afraid he was much more peeped 
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at and watched than he ought to have been 
by Christians during divine service. 

metimes people saw. but the edge of 
his black whisker, and the waves of his 
dark hair, and his lavender-gloved hand 
resting on the edge of the pew. At other 
times — when, for instance, during the 
Litany, he leaned over with his arms rest- 
ing on the edge of the pew — he was very 
satisfactorily revealed, and elicited a consi- 
derable variety of criticism. Most people 
said he was very handsome, and so, I think, 
he was—adark young man, with very 
large soft eyes, and very brilliant even 
teeth. Some people said he was spoiled by 
an insolent and selfish expression of coun- 
tenance. Some ladies again said that his 
figure was perfect, while others alleged 
that there was a slight curve — not a stoop, 
but a bend at the shoulder, which they 
could not quite sanction. 

The interest,and even anxiety, with which 
this young gentleman was observed, and 
afterwards discussed, were due to the fact 
that he was Mr. Cleve Verney, the nephew, 
not of the present Viscount Verney, but of 
the man who must very soon be so, and heir 

tive to the title — a position in the 
Gen of Cardyllian, hardly A serve to that 
of Prince of Wales. : 

But the title of Verney, or rather the 
right claimant of that title, was then, and 
had been for many years, in an extremely 
odd position. In more senses than one, a 
cloud rested upon him. For strong reasons, 
and in danger, he had vanished more than 
twenty years ago, and lived, ever since, in 
a remote part of the world, and in a jealous 
and eccentric mystery. 

While this young o_o was causing 
so many reprehensible distractions in the 
minds of other Christians, he was himself 
though nota creature observed it, under- 
going a rather wilder aberration of a similar 
sort himself. 

In a small seat at the other side, which 
seems built for privacy, with a high panel- 
ling at the sides and baek, sat a young lady, 
whose beauty riveted and engrossed his at- 
tention in a way that seemed to the young 
gentleman, of many London seasons, almost 
unaccountable. 

There was an old lady with her —a lady- 
like old woman, he thought her — slight of 
figure, and rubrically punctual in her up- 
risings, and down-sittings. The seat holds 
four with comfort, but no more. The oak 
casing round it is high. The light visits it 
through the glorious old eastern window, 
mellowed and solemnized — and in this 
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chiar’oscuro, the young lady’s beauty had a 
transparent and saddened character which 
he thought quite peculiar. Altogether he 
felt it acting upon him with the insidious 
power of a spell. 

The old lady — for the halo of interest of 
which the girl was the centre included her 
— was dressed, he at first’ thought, in black 
— but now he was nearly sure it was a 


— silk. 

hough she wore a grave countenance, 
suitable to the scene and occasion, it was by 
no means sombre — a cheerful and engaging 
countenance on the contrary. 

The young lady’s dress was one of those 
rich Welsh linseys, which exhibit a dra- 
pery of thick-ribbed, dark gray silk, in 
great measure concealed by a short but 
ample cloak or coat of black velvet — al- 
together a costume, the gravity of which 
struck him as demure and piquant. 

Leaning over the side of his pew, Mr. 
Cleve Verney prayed with a remarkable 
persistence in the direction of this seat. 
After the Litany, he thought her a great 
deal more beautiful than he had before it, 
and by the time the Communion service 
closed, he was sure he had never seen any 
one at all so lovely. He could not have 
fancied, in flesh and blood, so wonderful an 
embodiment of Guido’s portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci. The exquisite brow, and large hazel 
eye, so clear and soft, so bold and shy. The 
face voluptuous, yet pure; funeste but in- 
nocent. The rich chestnut hair, the pearly 
whiteness, and scarlet lips, and the strange, 
wild, melancholy look— and a shadow of 
fate. Three-quarters, or full face, or mo- 
mentary profile —in shade, now —'in light 
—the same wonderful likeness still. The 
phantom of Beatrice was before him. 

I can’t say whether the pare tong | or the 
old observed the ir ar worship directed 
towards their pew. Cleve did not think they 
did. He had no particular wish that they 
should. In fact, his interest was growing so 
strangely absorbing that something of that 
jealousy of observation which indicates a 
deeper sentiment than mere admiration, 
had supervened, and Mr. Cleve conducted 
his reconnoitring with slyness and caution. 

That small pew over the way, he was 
nearly certain, belonged to Malory. Now 
Malory is a dower house of the Verneys. 
His own grandmother, the Venerable Dowa- 
ger Late Verney, ae much to her annoyance 
the Morning Post respectfully called her, 





was at that time the incumbent. But though 
she held it with the inflexible gripe of an 
old lady whose rights were not to be trifled 
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was, as I have said, utterly neglected, and 
the old house very much out of repair. 
Why, then, should the Malory pew. be 
thus tenanted? These ladies, he had no 
doubt, sat there of right — for if the seat 
had been opened to the congregation at 
large, in the then state of poeeanee, it would 
have been filled. Could they possibly be of 
kindred to the Verneys, and sit where they 
did by virtue of an order from the Dowa- 
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r. 

So Cleve Verney began to count au 
cousins whom he had never seen, and le 
off no wiser. 

Close by this dark Malory pew, is a small 
side-door of the church. There is another 
like it, a little lower down, in the opposite 
wall, not far from the Verney pew, and 
through these emerge thin files of worship- 
pers, while the main column shuffles and 

ushes through the porch. So, when the 
Rector had pronounced his final blessing, 
Cleve Verney having improved the little si- 
lence that follows to get his hat and cane 
into his hand, glided from his seat before- 
the mass of the congregation were astir, and 
emerging on the little gravel walk, step- 
ped lightly down to the.stone stile, from 
whence you command a view of every exit 
from the churchyard. 

He stood with one foot upon it, like a 
man awaiting a friend, and looking listlessly 
toward the church. And as he loitered, a 
friend did turn up whom he very little ex- 
pected to see. A young man, though hardly 
so young as Cleve—good-looking, decidedly, 
with light golden moustache, and a face so 
kind, frank, and merry, it made one happy 
to look at it. 

“ Ah! Sedley! I had not an idea. What 
brings you here ?” said Cleve, smiling, and 
shaking his hand moderately, but keeping 
his large eyes steadily on the distant. point 
at which he expected to see the unknown 
ladies emerge. 

“ Down here just for a day or two,” an- 
swered Tom Sedley. “I was above you in 
the gallery. Did you see that beautiful 
creature in the Malory seat, right before 
you? By Jove, she’s a stunning girl. There 
was an old woman with her. 1 think I 
never saw so beautiful a being.” 

“ Well, I did see a pretty girl at the other 
side of the church, I think ; isn’t that she?” 
said Cleve, as he saw the two ladies — the 
younger with one of those short black veils 
which nearly obliterate the face of the 
wearer behind the intricacies of a thick 
lace pattern. 

“ By Jove! so it is,” said Sedley ; “ come 


with, she would not reside, and the place ' along — let us see where they go.” 
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They were walking almost solitarily, fol- 
lowed only by an old servant who carried 
their books, toward the entrance at the 
further side of the churchyard, a small door 
opening upon a flight of steps by which you 
descend into one of the deserted back 
streets of Cardyllian. 

Cleve and ey pursued as little con- 
spicuously as possible. The quaint street 
into which the stone stairs led them follows 
je mouldering ‘shelter of the old town 
wall. 

Looking along the age auger of this 
street, if such the single row of small old 
houses confronting the dark ivied wall may 
be termed, the two young gentlemen saw the 
figures in pursuit of which they had entered 
it, proceeding in the direction of Malory. 

“We mustn’t get too near; let us wait a 
little, and let them go on,” suggested Sed- 
ley in a whisper, as if the ladies could have 
overheard them. 

Cleve laughed. He was probably the 
more eager of the two; but some men have 
no turn for confidences, and Cleve Verney 
was not in the habit of opening either his 
plans or his feelings to any one. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ALL THAT THE DRAPER’S WIFE COULD 
TELL. 


Tuis street in a few hundred steps emerg- 
ing from. the little town changes its charac- 
ter into that of a narrow rural road, over- 
hung by noble timber, and descending with 
a gentle curve toward the melancholy woods 
of Malory. 

“ How beautifully she walks, too! By 
Jove, she’s the loveliest being I ever beheld. 
She’s the most perfectly beautiful girl in 
England. How I wish some d—d fellow 
would insult her, that I might smash him, 
and have an excuse for attending her 
home.” 

So spoke enthusiastic Tom Sedley, as 
they paused to watch the retreat of the la- 
dies, leaning over the dwarf stone wall, and 
half hidden by the furrowed stem of a gi- 
gantic ash-tree. 

From this point, about a quarter of a 
mile distant from Malory, they saw them 
enter the wide iron gate, and disappear in 
the dark avenue that leads up to that som- 
bre place. 

“There ! I said it was Malory,” exclaimed 
Sedley, laying his hand briskly on Cleve’s 
arm 


“ Well Ihope you’re pleased ; and tell me, 
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now, what stay do you mxke at Cardyllian, 
Tom? Can you come over to Ware — 
not to-morrow, for I’m not quite sure that I 
shall be there, but on Tuesday, for a day or 
two?” 

No— Tom Sedley couldn’t. He must 
leave to-morrow, or, at latest, on Tuesday 
morning ; and, for to-day, he had promised 
to go to afternoon service with the Etherages, 
and then home to tea with them. He was 
to meet the party on the Green. 

So after alittle talk, they turned together 
toward the town; and the d near 
the Verney Arms, where Cleve’s dog-cart 
awaited him. Having given his order in 
the hall, he walked into the coffee-room, in 
which, seated demurely, and quite alone, he 
found stout Mrs. Jones, the draper’s wife — 
suave, sedate, wearing a subdued Sabbath 
smile upon her broad and somewhat sly 
countenance. 

Her smile expanded as Cleve drew near. 
She made a great and gracious courtesy, 
and extended her short fat hand, which 
Cleve Verney took and shook — for the tra- 
dition of homelier, if not kindlier times, 
still lingered in Cardyllian, and there were 
friendly personal relations between the 
great family and the dozen and a half of 
shopkeepers who constituted its commercial 
strength. 

So Cleve Verney joked and talked with 
her, leaning on the back of a chair, with 
one knee on the seat ot it. He was pleased 
to have lighted upon such a gossip as good 
Mrs. Jones, the draper, who was waiting 
for the return of her husband, who was 
saying a word to Mr. Watkyn Hughes, in 
the bar, about a loan of his black horse 
for a funeral next —s 

“ So it seems Lady Verney has got a 
tenant in Malory ?” he said at last. 

“ Yes, indeed, sir,” she replied, in her 
most confidential manner ; “ and I hope — 
I do indeed — it may turn out such a thing 
as she would like.” 

Mrs. Jones usually spoke in low and sig- 
nificant tones, and with a mystery and cau- 
tion worthy of deeper things than she often 
talked about. 

“ Why, is there any thing odd?” asked 
the young gentleman curiously. 

“ Well, it is not, now, altogether what I 
would wish for Lady Verney. I haven’t 
seen any of the Malory family, excepting 
in church to-day ; not one, indeed, sir ; they 
are very strange; they never come into the 
town — not once since ever they came to 
Malory! but dear me! you know, sir, that 
might be, and yet every thing as we could 
wish, mightn’t it ; yes, sure; still you know, 
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people will be talking ; it’s a pity we don’t 
mind our own business more, and let others 
be, isn’t it, sir ?” 

“Great pity ; but — but what’s the mat- 
ter?” eh Cine Verney. 

“ Well, Master Cleve, you know Cardyl- 
lian, and how we do talt here; I don’t say 
more than other places, but we do, and I do 
not like repeatin’ every thing I hear. There’s 
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tiat ; nothing wrong, no sure, but very odd, 
sir, and most unpleasant, and that is all.” 

“ And that’s a good deal; isn’t it ?” urged 
Cleve. 

“ Well, it is something; it is indeed a 
= deal,” Mrs. Jones emphasized oracu- 
arly. 


“ And what is it ? what do you know of 


more mischief than good, J think, comes of | say ? 


repeatin’ stories.” 

“ Oh! come, pray what’s the good of a 
story except to repeat it? I ought to 
know, perhaps I should tell Lady Verne 
about it,” said Cleve, who was really curi- 
ous, for nothing could be more quiet than 
the get up and demeanour of the ladies. 

“They haven’t been here, you know, 
very long,” murmured Mrs. Jones earnest- 
ly. 
Me No, I don’t know. I know nothing 
about it; how long ?” 

“ Well, about five weeks — a little more ; 
and we never saw the gentleman once ; he’s 
never been down to the town since he 
came; never, indeed, sir, not once.” 

“He shows his sense; doesn’t he?” 

“ Ah, you were always pleasant, Master 
Cleve, but you don’t think so; no, you don’t 
indeed ; his conduct is really most singular, 
he’s never been outside the walls of Malory 
all that time, in the daylight ; very odd; he 
has hired Christmass Owen’s boat, and he 


wind was too high, and Owen didn’t choose | were two or three days in 


to venture his boat. 





them, or the people here what do they 

‘i Well, they say, em this and that 
together, and some hints from the servant 
that comes down to order things up from 
the town, for servants, you know, will be 
talking, that the family is mad.” 

“ Mad !” echoed Cleve. 

“ That’s what they say.” 

“ The whole family are mad! and yet 
continue to manage their affairs as they do! 
By Jove, it is a comfort to find that peo- 
ple can get on without heads, on emergen- 
cy.” 

‘They don’t say, no, dear me! that all 
that’s in the house are mad; only the old 
man and the young lady.” 

“ And what is she mad upon ?” 

“Well, they don’t say. 1 don’t know — 
melancholy I do suppose.” 

“And what is the old gentleman's 
name ?” 

“ We don’t know, the servants don’t know, 
they say; they were hired by Miss Sheckle- 


| ton, in Chester, and never saw the old gen- 
goes out in it every night, unless twice, the | tleman, nor the young lady, till after they 


alory ; and one 


He’s a tall man, | night comes a carriage, with a mad-house 


Christmass Owen says, and holds himself | gentleman, they do say, a doctor, in charge 
straight, like an officer, for people will be | of the old gentleman, and the young lady, 


making inguiries, you know; and he has 
gray hair ; not quite white, you know.” 

“ How should I know ?” 

“ Ah, ha! you were always funny ; yes, 
indeed, but it 2s gray, gone quite gray, Christ- 
mass Owen says.” 

“ Well, and what about the ladies?” in- 
quired the young gentleman. “ They're 
not gone gray, all? though I shouldn’t won- 
der much, in Malory.” 

“The ladies? Well. There’s two, you 
know; there’s Miss Sheckleton, that’s the 
elderly lady, and all the Malory accounts in 
the town is opened in her name. Anne 
Sheckleton, very reg’lar she is. I have 
nothing to say concerning her. They don’t 
spend a great deal, you understand, but 
their money is sure.” 

“ Yes, of course; but, you said, didn’t 
you? that there was something not quite 
right about them.” 

“ Oh, dear, no, sir: I did not say quite 
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r thing! and so they were handed over 
y him, to Miss Sheckleton.” 

“ And what sort of lunacies do they com- 
mit? They’re not ~~ down the house 
among them, I hope?” 

“Very gentle—very. I’m told, quite, 
as you may say, manageable. It’s a very sad 
thing, sir, but what a world it is! yes, indeed. 
Isn’t it?” 

“ Ay, soit is. I've heard that, I think, 
before.” 

“You may have heard it from me, sir, 
and it’s long been my feeling and opinion, 
dear me! The longer I live the more mel- 
ancholy sights I see |!” 

“« How long is Malory let for ?” 

“ Can’t say, indeed, sir. That is they 
may give it up every three months, but has 
the right to keep it two whole years, that is 
if they like, you understand.” 

“ Well, it 7s rather odd. It was they who 
sat in the Malory seat to-day ?” 
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“ That was Miss Sheckleton, was the old 
lady ; and the young one, didn’t you think 
her very pretty, sir?” 

“ Yes — she’s pretty,” he answered care- 
3 “ But I really could not see very 
well.” 

“| was very near as she turned to leave 
—before she took down her veil—and I 
— what a really beautiful creature she 
was ” 

“ And what do they call her ?” 

“* Miss Margaret, sir.” ; 

“ Margaret ! a pretty name — rather. 
Oh! here’s Mr. Jones;” and Mr. Jones 
was greeted — and talked a little — some- 
what more distantly and formally than his 

oodwite had done—and Mr. and Mrs. 
ones, with a dutiful farewell, set off upon 
their Sunday’s ramble. 


CHAPTER III. 
HOME TO WARE. 


“Map!” thought Cleve. “ What an awful 
pity if she is. She doesn’t look mad — mel- 
ancholy she may. She does not look a bit 
mad. By Jove, I don’t believe a word of it. 
It’s utterly out of the question that the quiet 
old lady there could ¥ ing a mad girl to 
church with her. And, thus resolved, Cleve 
walked out of the coffee-room, and, awaiting 
his conveyance, stood on the steps of the 
Verney Arms, from whence he saw Wynne 
Williams, the portly solicitor of Cardyllian 
and of a wide circle of comfortable clients 
round it. Wynne Williams is omniscient. 
Nothing ever happens in Cardyllian that he 
does not know with precision. 

“ Wynne,” Cleve called up the quiet little 
street, and the attorney, looking over his 
fat shoulder, arrested his deliberate walk, 
and marched swiftly back, smiling. 

So there was another greeting ; and some 
more questions ensued, and answers, and 
then said Cleve — 

“ So Malory’s let, I hear.” 

“ Yes,”ssaid the attorney, with a. slight 


shrug. 

oy ou don’t like the bargain, I see,” said 
Cleve. 

“It’s a mismanaged place, you know. 
Lady Verney won't spend a shilling on it, 
and we must only take what we can get. 


We haven’t had a tenant for five years till 
now.” 

“ And who has taken it ?” 

“ The Reverend Isaac Dixie.” 

“ The devil he has. Why old Dixie’s not 
mad, is he ?” 
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“ No, he’s no fool. More like the other 
thing —rather. Drove a hard bargain — 


but J wouldn’t take it myself at the 
money.” 

** Doesn’t he live there ?” 

“No. There’s an old gentleman and 
two ladies; one of them an old woman.” 

“ And what’s the old gentleman’s name, 
and the young lady’s?” 

“Don’t know, indeed; and what does it 
matter?” The attorney was curious, and 
had taken some little trouble to find out. 
“The Reverend Isaac Dixie’s the tenant, 
and Miss Sheckleton manages the family 
business ; and devil a letter ever comes by 
post here, except to Miss Sheckleton or the 
servants.” 

“ Old Mother Jones, the draper’s wife, 
over the way, says the girl and the old fel- 
low are mad.” 

“ Don’t believe it. More likely he’s in a 
fix, and wants to keep out of sight and 
hearing just now, and Malory’s the very 
place to hide a fellow in. It’s just possible, 
you know, there may be a screw loose in 
the upper works ; but I don’t believe it, and 
don’t for the world hint it to the old lady. 
She’s half mad herself about mad people, 
and if she took that in her head, by Jove, 
she’d never forgive me,” and the attorney 
laughed uneasily. 

“ You do think they’re mad. By Jove, 
you do. I know you think they’re mad.” 

“ I don’t think they’re mad. I don’t know 
any thing about them,” said the good- 
humoured attorney, with Dundreary whis- 
kers, leaning on the wooden pillar of the 
Verney Arms, and smiling provokingly in 
the young man’s face. 

“ Come now, Wynne, I'll not tell the old 
lady, upon my honour. You may as well 
tell me all you know. And you do know; 
of course, you do; you always know. And 
these people living not a mile away! You 
must know.” 

“ I see how it is. , She’s a pretty girl, and 
you want to pick up all about her, by way 
of inquiring after the old gentleman.” 

Verney laughed, and said — 

“Perhaps you're right, though, I assure 
you, I didn’t know it myself. But is the 
old fellow mad, or is there any madness 
among them ?” 

“1 do assure you, I know no more than 
you do,” laughed Mr. Wynne Williams. 
“ He may be as sober as Solomon, or as 
mad as a hatter, for any thing J know. It’s 
nothing to me. He’s only a visitor there, 
and the young lady, too, for that matter ; 
a our tenant is the Reverend Isaac 

ixie.” 
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“ Where is Dixie living now ?” 

“ The old shop.” 

“I know. I wonder he has not wriggled 
on and up a bit. I always looked on Dixie 
as the bud of a dignitary; he has had time 
to burst into a Bishop since I saw him. 
Dixie and I have had some queer scenes to- 
gether,” and he laughed quietly over his 
recollections. “He and I spent three 
months once together in Malory, do you 
remember. I dare say he does. He was 
tutor and I pupil. Charming time. We) 
used to read in the gun-room. That was 
the year they had the bricklayers.and paint- 
ers at Ware. Do you remember the day 


you came in exactly as I shied the ink-bottle | 


at bis head? I dare say the mark’s on the 
wall still. By Jove, I’d have killed him, I 
suppose, if I'd had the luck to hit him. 
You must come over and see me before I 
go. I’m quite alone; butI can give youa 
mutton-chop and some claret, and I want 
to show you the rifle I told you of. You'll 
be delighted with it.” 

And so this young man, with large dark 
eyes, smiled and waved his farewell, and, 
with a groom behind him, drove at a rapid 
= down the street, and away toward 

are. 


“ He'll do that seven miles in five and 
thirty minutes,” thought the attorney, look- 
ing after him drowsily ; and his speculation 
taking another turn, he thought mistily of 
his political possibilities, for he had been 
three years in the House, and was looked 
upon as a clever young man, and one who, 
having many advantages, might yet be — 
who could tell where, and have power to 
make the fortunes of many deserving at- 
torneys. 

Cleve meanwhile was driving at a great 
a toward Ware. I don’tsuppose a town 
ife—a life of vice, a life of any sort, has 
power to kill the divine spark of romance 
im a young man born with imagination. 

Malory had always had a strange and 
powerful interest for him. A dower house 
now, it had once been the principal mansion 
of his family. Over it, to his eye, hung, 
like the sombre and glowing phantasms of 
a cloudy sunset, the story of the romance, 
. and the follies and the crimes of generations 
ot the Verneys of Malory. The lordly old 
timber that rise about its chimneys and 
gables, seemed to him the mute and melan- 
choly witnesses of bygone tragedies and 
glories. 

Tnere, too, in the Steward’s House, a veri- 
table relic of theancient Friary, lived dreamy 
oid Rebecca Mervyn ; he wondered how he 
had torgotten to ask whether she was still 
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there. She had seemed to his boyish fancy 
one of those delightful German ambiguities 
— half human, half ghost ; her silent pres- 
ents of taffy, and faint wintry smile and 
wandering gaze, used to thrill him with “a 
pleasing terror.” He liked her, and yet he 
would have been afraid to sit alone in her 
latticed room with that silent lady, after 
twilight. Poor old Rebecca! It was eight 
years since he had last seen her tall, sad, 
silent form, — silent, except when she 
thought herself alone, and used to whisper 
and babble as she looked with a wild and 
careworn gaze over the sea, toward the 
mighty mountains that build it round, 
line over line, till swell and peak are 
lost in misty distance. He used to think of 
the Lady of Branksome Tower, and half 
believe that old Rebecca was whispering 
with the spirits of the woods and cataracts, 
and lonely headlands, over the water. 

“Is old Rebecca Mervyn there still ?” 
he wondered on. “ Unless she’s dead, poor 
thing, she is— for my grandmother would 
never think of disturbing her, and she shall 
be my excuse for going up to Malory. I 


— to see her.” 

e door of her quaint tenement stood 
by the court-yard, its carved stone chimney 
top rose by the roof of the dower-house, 
with which, indeed, it was connected. * It 
won't be like crossing their windows, or 
knocking at their hall door. I shan’t so 
much as enter the court-yard, and | really 
ought to see the poor old thing.” 

he duty would not have been so urgent, 
had the face that appeared in church that 
day been less lovely. 

e had never troubled himself for eight 
years about the existence of old Rebecca. 
And now that the image, after that long 
interval, suddenly returned, he for the first 
time asked himself why old Rebecca Mer- 
vyn was overthere? He had always ac- 
cepted her presence as he did that of the 
trees, and urns, and old lead statues in the 

w walk, as one of the properties of Ma- 
ory. She was a sort of iriend or client of 
his grandmother’s — not an old servant 
plainly, not even a housekeeper. There 
Was an unconscious refinement, and an air 
of ladyhood in this old woman. His grand- 
mother used to call her Mrs. Mervyn, and 
treated her with a sort of distinction and 
distance that had in it both sympathy and 
reserve . 

“Tdare say Wynne Williams knows all 
about her, and J’! go and see her, at all 
events.” So he thought as his swift trotter 


flew under the noble trees ot Ware, along 
the picturesque road which commands the 
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seaward view of that unrivalled est 
flanked by towering headlands, and old 
Pandillion, whose distant outline shows like 
a gigantic sphinx crouching lazily at the 
brink of the sea. Across the water now he 
sees the old town of Cardyllian, the church- 
tower and the ruined Castle, and, farther 
down, sad and sequestered, the dark wood 
and something of the gray front of Malory 
blurred in distance, but now glowing with a 
sort of charm that was fast deepening into 
interest. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ON THE GREEN OF CARDYLLIAN. 


Ware is a great house, with a palatial 
front of cut stone. The Hon. Kiffyn Fulke 
Verney seldom sees it. He stands next to 
the title, and that large residue of the es- 
tates which go with it. The title has got 
for the present into an odd difficulty, and 
cannot assert itself; and those estates are, 
pending the abeyance, compulsorily at 
nurse, where they have thriven, quite 
thrown off their ailments and incumbrances, 
and grown plethorioally robust. 

Still the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney is 
not, as the lawyers say, in perception of 
one shilling of their revenues. He feels in- 
deed that he has grown in importance — 
that people seem more pleased to see him, 
that he is listened to much better, that his 
jokes are taken and laughed at, and that a 
sceptical world seems to have come at last 
to give him credit for the intellect and vir- 
tues of which he is conscious. All this, 
however, is but the shadow of the substance 
which seems so near, and yet is intangible. 

No wonder he is a little peevish. His 
nephew and heir presumptive — Cleve — 
runs down now and then for shooting or 
yachting; but his uncle does not care to 
visit Ware, and live in a corner of the 
house. I think he liked the people of 
Cardyllian, and of the region round about, 
to suffer and resent with him. So they see 
his face but seldom. 

Cleve Verney sat, after dinner, at an 
open window ot Ware, with one foot on the 
broad window-stone, smoking his cigar, and 
gazing across the dark blue sheet of water, 
whose ripples glimmered by this time bright 
in the moonlight, toward the misty wood of 
Malory. 

Cleve Verney is a young man of accom- 
plishment, and of talents, and ot a desultory 
and tumultuous ambition, which sometimes 
engrosses him wholly, and sometimes sickens 
ito its appetite. He is conceited — 
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affecting indifference, he loves admiration. 
The object for the time being seizes his 
whole soul. The excitement of even a mo- 
mentary pursuit absorbs him. He is re- 
served, capricious, and impetuous — knows 
not what self-mortification is, and has a 
pretty taste for dissimulation. 

He is, I think, extremely handsome. I 
have heard ladies pronounce him fascinat- 
ing. Of course, in measuring his fascina- 
tions, his proximity to a title and great es- 
tates was not forgotten ; and he is as amia- 
ble as a man can be who possesses all the 
— I have described, and is selfish be- 
sides. 

Now Cleve Verney was haunted, or rath- 
er possessed, for the present, by the beauti- 
ful phantom — sane or ‘mad, saint or sinner 
— who had for so long, in that solemn quie- 
tude and monotony so favourable for the 
reception of fanciful impressions, stood or 
sat, nun-like, book in hand, before him that 
day. So far from resisting, he encouraged 
this little delirium. It helped him through 
his solitary evening. 

When his cigar was out, he still looked 
out toward sl He was cultivating 
his little romance. He liked the mystery 
ofit. “ Margaret — Margaret,” he repeated 
softly. He fancied'that he saw a light for 
a moment in the window of Malory, like a 
star. He could not be sure; it might be 
the light of a boat. Still it was an omen — 
the emblem of life — an answer of hope. 

How very capricious all this was! Here 
was a young man, before whom yearly the 
new blown beauties of each London season 
passed in review — who fancied he had but 
to choose among them all — who had never 
experienced a serious passion, hardly even 
a passing sentiment — now strangely moved 
and interested by a person whom he had 
never spoken to—only seen—who had 
seemed unaffectedly unconscious of his pres- 
ence; who possibly had not even seen him ; 
of whose kindred and history he knew noth- 
ing, and between whom and himself there 
might stand some impassable gulf. 

Cleve was in the mood to write verses; 
but that relief, like others, won’t always an- 
swer the invocation of the sufferer. The 


muse is as coy as death. So instead, he . 


wrote a line to the Rev. Isaac Dixie, of 
Clay Rectory, in which he said — 


“ My dear Dixie, 

You remember when I used to call you 
‘Mr. Dixie,’ and‘ Sir.’ Iconjure you by 
the memory of those happy days of inno- 
cence and Greek grammar, to take pity on 
my loneliness, and come here to Ware, 
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where you will find me pining in solitude. 
Come just fora day. I know your heart is 
in your parish, and I shan’t ask you to stay 
longer. The Wave,my cutter, is here ; > ag 
used to like a sail (he knew that the Rev. 
Isaac Dixie suffered unutterably at sea, 
and loathed all nautical enjoyments), or you 
can stay in the house, and tumble over the 
books in the library. I will make you as 
comfortable as I can; only do come and 
oblige, 
Your old pupil, 
CLevE VERNEY. 


P.S. — I shall be leaving this immediately, 
so pray answer in person, by return. You'll 
get this at nine o'clock to-morrow morning 
atClay. Ifyoutake the 11.40 train to Llwynon 
— you see | have my “ Bradshaw ” by me — 
you will be there at four, and a fly will run 
you across to Cardyllian in little more than 
an hour, and there you will find me, expect- 
ing, at the Chancery; you know Wynne 
Williams's old house in Castle-street. I as- 
sure you, I really do want to see you, par- 
ticularly, and you must not failme. Ishan’t 
detain you a moment longer than your par- 
ish business will allow. Heavens, what a 
yarn have I post-scribbled !” 


He walked down to the pretty little vil- 
lage of Ware, which consists of about a doz- 
en and a half of quaint little houses, and a 
small venerable church, situated by the road 
that winds through a wooded glen, and 
round the base of the hill by the shore of 
thfe moonlighted waters. 

It was a romantic ramble. It was pleas- 
anter, because it commanded, across the 
dark blue expanse, with its flashing eddies, 
a misty view, now hardly distinguishable, 
of Mailory, and, pleasanter still, because his 
errand was connected with those tenants of 
old Lady Verney’s, of. whom he was so anx- 
ious to learn anything. 

When Tom Sedley, with the light whis- 
kers, merry face, and kind blue eyes, had 
parted company that afternoon, he walked 
down to the Green of Cardyilian. In the 
middie of September there is a sort of sec- 
ond season there ; you may then see a pret- 
ty gathering of muslins of all patteras, and 
silks of every hue, floating and rustling 
over the Green, with due admixture of 


White waist-coats and black, 
Blue waist-coats and gray, 


with all proper varieties of bonnet and 
hat, pork-pie, wide-awake, Jerry, and Jim 
Crow. There are nautical gentlemen, and 
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gentlemen in Knickerbockers; fat com- 
mercial gents in large white waistcoats, 
and starched buff cravats; touring curates 
in spectacles and “ chokers,” with that smile 
proper to the juvenile cleric, curiously meek 
and pert ; all sorts of persons, in short, mak- 
ing brief holiday, and dropping in and out 
ot Cardyllian, some just tor a day and off 
again in a fuss, and others dawdling away a 
week, or perhaps a month or two, serenely. 

Iv’s hey-day of fashion has long been 
past and over; but though the “fast” 
people have gone elsewhere, it is still 
creditably frequented. Tom Sedley was 
fond of the old town. I don’t think he 
would have reviewed the year at its 
close, with a comfortable conscience, if he 
had not visited Cardyllian, “slow” as it 
certainly was, some time in its course. 

It was a sunny Sunday afternoon, the 
Green looked bright, and the shingle glitter- 
ed lazily beyond it, with the estuary mppling 
here and there into gleams of gold, away to 
the bases of the glorious Welsh mountains, 
which rise up from the deepest purple to the 
thinnest gray, and with many a dim rift and 
crag, and wooded glen, and slope, varying 
their gigantic contour. « 

Tom Sedley, among others, showed his 
reverence for the Sabbath, by mounting a 
well brushed chimney-pot. No one, it is 
well established, can pray into a Jerry. 
‘The musical bell from the gray church 
tower hummed sweetly over the quaint old 
town, and the woods and holluws round 
about; and on a sudden, quite near him, 
Tom Sedley saw the friends of whom he 
had been in search! ~ 

The Etherage girls, as the ancient mem- 
bers of the family still cailed them, were 
two in number. Old Vane Etherage of 
Hazelden, a very pretty place, about twenty 
minutes’ walk trom the Green of Cardyllian, 
has been twice married. The resultis, that 
the two girls belong to very ditferent periods. 
Miss Charity is forty-five by the parish reg- 
ister, and Miss Agnes, of the blue eyes and 
golden hair, is just nineteen and four 
months. 

Both, smiling after their different fashions, 
advanced upon Tom, who strode up to them 
with his chimney pot in one hand, and wav- 
ing = kissing the other, and smiling prodi- 
giously. 

Miss Charity, of the long waist, and long 
thin brown tace, and somewhat goggle eyes, 
was first up, and asked him very volubly, at 
least eleven kind questions, before she had 
done snaking his hand, all which he answer- 
ed them, laughing, and at last, said he — 

“ Little Agnes, are you going to cut me? 
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How well you look! Certainly there’s no 
place on earth like Cardyllian, for pretty 
complexions is there ?” 

e turned for confirmation to the curious- 
ly brown thin countenance of Miss Charity, 
which smiled, and nodded acquiescence. 
“ You're going to-morrow, you say; that’s a 
great pity; every thing looking so beauti- 
ful.” 

“ Every thing,” acquiesced Tom Sedley, 
with an arch glance at Agnes, who blushed, 
and said merrily — 

“ You're just the same old fool you always 
were, Tom; and we don’t mind one word 
you say.” 

“ Augie, my dear!” said her sister, who 
carried down the practice of reproof from 
the nursery; and it was well, I suppose, 
that Miss Aggie had that arbitress of pro- 
prieties always beside her. 

“ I suppose you have no end of news to 
tell me. is any one going to be married? Is 
any one dying, or any one christened? I'll 
hear it all by and by. And who are your 
neighbours at Malory ?” 

“Oh, quite charming!” exclaimed Miss 
Agnes eagerly. “The most mysterious 

ple that ever came to a haunted house. 
Sen know Malory has a ghost.” . 

** Nonsense, child. Don’t mind her, Mr. 
Sedley,” said Miss Charity. “1 wonder how 
you can talk so foolishly.” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing new. Malory’s been 
haunted as long as J can remember,” said 
Tom. 


“ Well, I did not think Mr. Sedley could 
have talked like that!” exclaimed Miss 
Charity. 

“Oh, by Jove, I knowit. Every one 
knows it that ever lived here. Malory’s full 
of ghosts. None but very ow people 
could think of living there; and Miss Agnes, 
you were going to say” — 

“Yes, they are awfully m ious. There’s 
an old man who stalks about at night, like 
the ghost in “ Hamlet,” and never 
and there’s a beautiful young lady, and a 
gray old woman who calls herself Anne 
Sheckleton.. They shut themselves up so 
closely — you can’t imagine. Some le 
think the old man is a maniac or a terrible 
culprit.” 

“ Highly probable,” said Tom ; “ and the 
old woman a witch, and the young lady a 
vampire.” 

“ Well, hardly that,” laughed Miss Agnes, 
“ for they came to church to-day ?” 

“ How can you both talk such folly,” in- 

Miss Charity. 

“ But you know they would not let Mr. 

Pricchard up to the house,” pleaded Miss 
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Agnes. Mr. Pritchard, the curate, you 
know ”—this was to Tom ey — “ he’s 
a fanny little man — he preached to-day — 
very good and zealous, and all that — and 
he wanted to push his way up to the house ; 
and the cross old man they have put to keep 
the gate took him by the collar, and was 
going to beat him. Old Captain Shrapnell 
says he did beat him with a child’s cricket- 
bat; but he hates Mr. Pritchard, so I’m not 
sure ; but, at all events, he was turned out 
in disgrace, and blushes and looks dignified 
ever since whenever Malory is mentioned. 
Now, every one here knows what a good lit- 
tle man Mr. Pritchard is, so it must 
have been sheer hatred of religion that led 
to his being turned out in that way.” 

“ But the ladies were in church, my dear 
Aggie; we saw them, Mr. Sedley, to-day ; 
they were in the Malory pew.” 

“ Oh, indeed ? ” said Tom Sedley artfully ; 

“and you saw them pretty distinctly, I dare 
say.” 
“The young lady is quite beautiful, we 
thought. , I’m so sorry you were not in our 
seat ; though, indeed, people ought not to 
be staring about them in church; but you 
would have admired her immensely.” 

“ Oh, Isaw them. Tuey were the peo 
ple nearly opposite to the Verney’s seat, in 
the small pew? Yes, they were — that is, 
the young lady, I mean, was perfectly love- 
ly,” said little Tom, who could net with any 
comfort practise a reserve. 

“ See, the people are beginning to hurry 
| off to church ; it must be time to go,” said 
Charity. 

So the little y walked up by the 
courthouse into Castle-street, and so turned 
| into quaint old Church-street, walking de- 
murely, and talking very quietly to the 
solemn note of the old bell. 


CHAPTER V. 
A VISIT TO HAZELDEN. 


Tuey all looked toward the Malory seat 
on taking their places in their own; but 
that retreat was deserted now, and remained 
so, as Tom Sedley at very brief intervals 
ascertained, throughout the afternoon ser- 
vice; after which, with a secret sense of 
disappointment, honest Sedley escorted the 
Etherage “girls” up the steep road that 
leads through the wooded glen of Hazelden 
to the hospitable house of old Vane Ether- 


e. 
Every one in that part of the world knows 
that generous, pompous, and boisterous old 
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gentleman. You could no more visit Car- 
dyllian without seeing Vane Etherage, than 
you could visit Naples without seeing Vesu- 
vius. He is a fine portly bust, but little 
more. In his waking hours he lives alter- 
nately in his Bath chair and in the great 
leathern easy-chair in his study. He man- 
ages to shuffle very slowly, leaning upon 
his servant on one side, and propped on his 
crutch at the other, across the hall of the 
Cardyllian Club, which boasts about six- 
and-thirty members, beside visitors, and into 
the billiard-room, where he takes possession 
of the chair by the fire, and enjoys the 
agreeable conversation of Captain een 
nell, hears all about the new arrivals, who 
they are, what screws are loose, and where, 
and generally all the ip and scandal of 
the little seiniomniedinal Cardyllian. 

Vane Etherage had served in the navy, 
and, I believe, reached the rank of captain. 
In Cardyllian he was humourously styled“ the 
Admiral,” when people spoke of him, not to 
him ; for old Etherage was fiery and conse- 
quential, and a practical joke which com- 
menced in a note an imaginary secre- 
tary, announcing that “ The Badger’s Hunt” 
would meet at Hazelden House on a certain 
day, and inducing hospitable preparations, 
for the entertainment of those nebulous 
sportsmen, was like to have had a sangui- 
nary ending. It was well remembered that 
when young Sniggers of Sligh Farm apolo- 
gised on that occasion, old Ethe had 
arranged with Captain Shrapnell, who was 
to have been his second, that the Admiral 
was to fight in his Bath chair — an evidence 
of resource and resolution which was not 
lost upon his numerous friends. 

“ How do you do, Sedley ? Very glad to 
see you, Tom—very glad indeed, sir. 
You'll come to-morrow and dine; you must, 
indeed— and next day. You know our 
Welsh mutton — you do—you know it 
well; it’s better here than in any other place 
in the world —in the whole world, sir; the 
Hazelden mutton, and, egad, you'll come 
here — you shall, sir — and dine here with 
us to-morrow ; mind, you shall.” 

The Admiral wore a fez, from beneath 
which his gray hair bushed out rather wild- 
ly, and he was smoking through an enor- 
mous hubble-bubble pipe as Tom Sedley 
entered his study, accompanied by the 
ladies. 

“ He says he’s to go away to-morrow,” 
said Miss Charity, with an upbraiding look 
at Sedley. 

“ Pooh — nonsense — not he — not you, 
Tom — not a bit, sir. We won't let 
Girls, we won’t allow him to go. Eh? — 
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No — no— you dine here to-morrow, and 
next day.” 

“ You're ve 
if I am still in 


kind, sir ; but I promised, 
ardyllian to-morrow, to run 


over to Ware, and dine with Verney.” 
“ What Verney ?” 
“ Cleve Verney.” 
“ D— him.” 
% ~ papa!” exclaimed , Miss Charity, 


mly. 

<_ Boh !—I hate him—I hate all the 

Verneys,” bawled old Vane Etherage, as if 
ing were a duty and a generosity. 

“ Oh —no, papa — you know you don’t 
—that would be extremely wicked,” said 
Miss Charity, with that severe superiority 
with which she governed the Admiral. 

“ Begad, you’re always telling me I’m 
wicked — and we know where the wicked 

—that’s catechism, I believe —so I'd 

e to know where’s the difference between 
that and d—ing a fellow? ” exclaimed the 
portly bust, and blew off his wrath with a 
testy laugh. 

“TI think we had better put off our bon- 
nets and coats ? — The language is becom- 
ing rather strong — and the tobacco,” said 
Miss Charity, with dry dignity, to her sis- 
ter, leaving the study as she did so. 

“T thought it might be that Kiffyn Ver- 
ney — the uncle fellow — Honorable Kiffyn 
Verney — dis-honorable, J call him — that 
old dog, sir, he’s no better than a cheat —- 
and I’d be glad of an opportunity to tell 
him so to his face, sir — you have no idea, 
sir, how he has behaved to me !” 

“ He has the character of being a ve 
honorable man, sir —I’m sorry you thin 
so differently,” said honest Tom Sedley, 
who always stood up for his friends, and 
their kindred —“ and Cleve — I’ve known 
from my childhood, and I assure you, sir, a 
franker or more generous fellow I don’t sup- 
pose there is on earth.” 

“ T know nothing about the jackanape, 
except that he’s nephew of his roguish old 
uncle,” said the florid old gentleman with 
the short high nose, and double chin. ‘He 
wants to take up Llanderis, and he sha'n’t 
have it. He’s under covenant to renew the 
lease, and the devil of it is, that between 
me and Wynne Williams we have pat the 
lease astray — and I can’t find it — nor he 
either — but it will turn up — I don’t care 
twopence about it — but no one shall hum- 
bug me — I won’t be gammoned, sir, by all 
the Verneysin England. Stuff — sir!” 

Then the conversation took a happier 
turn. The weather was sometimes a little 
squally with the Admiral — but not often 
—dgenial and boisterous —on the whole 
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sunny and tolerably serene — and though 
he sometimes threatened high and swore at 
his servants, they knew it did not mean a 
great deal, and liked him. 

People who lived all the year round in 
Cardyllian, which from November to May, 
every year, is a solitude, fall into those odd 
ways and little self-indulgences which - 
ually metamorphose men of the world into 
humorists and grotesques. 
population, and difficult intercommunica- 
tion, which in effect constitute solitude, and 

ou have the conditions of barbarism. Thus 
it was that Vane Etherage had grown un- 
couth to a degree that excited the amaze- 
ment of old contemporaries who happened, 
from time to time, to look in upon his inva- 
lided retirement at Cardyllian. 

The ladies and Tom Sedley, in the draw- 
roam. talked very merrily at tea, while 
old Vane Etherage, in his study, with the 
door between the rooms wide open, amused 
himself with a nautical volume and his ter- 
restrial globe. 

“ So,” said Miss Agnes, “ you admired 
the Malory young lady — Margaret, our 
— says, she is called — very much to- 

ay.” 

“TI did, by Jove. Didn’t you?” said 
Tom, well pleased to return to the sub- 
ject. 


“ Yes,” said Agnes, looking down at her 


spoon — “ Yes, I admired her ; that is, her 
features are very regular ; she’s what I call 
> ed handsome ; but there are prettier 
girls.” 

“ Here, do you mean ?” 

“ Yes — here.” 

“ And who are they ?” 

“ Well, I don’t say here now ; but I do 
think those Miss Dartmores, for instance, 
who were here last year, and used to wear 
those blue dresses, were decidedly prettier. 
The heroine of Malory, whom you have fal- 
len in love with, seems to me to want ani- 
mation.” 

“ Why, she couldn’t show a great deal of 
animation over the Litany,” said Tom. 

“TI did not see her then ; I happened to 
be praying myself during the Litany,” said 
Miss Agnes, recollecting herself. 

“ Tt’s more than J was,” said Tom. 

“ You ought not to talk that way, Mr. 
Sedley. It isn’t nice. 1 wonder you can,” 
said Miss Charity. 

“ T would not say it, of course, to stran- 
gers,” said Tom. “ But then, I’m so inti- 
mate here — and it’s really true, that is, I 
mean, it was to-day.” 

“ T wonder what you go to church for,” 
said Miss Charity. 


Given a sparse | 





“ Well, of course, you know, it’s to pray; 
but I look at the bonnets a little. also; every 
fellow does. By Jove, if they’d only say 
truth, I’m certain the clergymen p—I 
often saw them. There’s that little fellow, 
the Rev. Richard Pritchard, the curate, you 
know — I'd swear I’ve seen that fellow 
watching you, Agnes, through the chink in 
the reading-desk door, while the sermon was 
going on; and I venture to say he did not 
hear a word of it.” 

“You ought to tell the rector, if you 
really saw that,” said Miss Charity severely. 

“ Pray, do no such thing,” entreated Ag- 
nes; “ a pleasant situation for me !” 

“ Certainly, if Mr. Pritchard behaves 
himself as you describe,” said Miss Charity ; 
“but I’ve been for hours shut a in the 
same room with him — sometimes here, and 
sometimes at the school — about the chil- 
dren, and the widows’ fund, and the parish 
charities, and I never observed the slightest 
levity ; but you are joking, I’m sure.” 

“ Pm not, upon my honour. I don’t say 
it’s the least harm. I don’t see how be can 
help it ; I know if J were up in the air — 
in a reading-desk, with a good chink in the 
door, where I thought no one could see me, 
and old Doctor Splayfoot preaching his pet 
sermon over my head — wouldn’t I peep? 
— that’s all.” 

“ Well, I really think, if he makes a habit 
of it, I ought to speak to Doctor Splayfoot. 
I think it’s my duty,” said Miss Charity, sit- 
ting up very mo | as she did when she 
spoke of duty ; and when once the notion 
of a special duty got into her head, her in- 
flexibility, as Tom Sedley and her sister Ag- 
nes knew, was terrifying. 

“ For mercy’s sake, my dear Charry, do 
think of me! If you tell Doctor Splayfoot, 
he’ll be certain to tell it all to Wynne Wil- 
liams and Doctor Price Apjohn ; and every 
creature in Cardyllian will know everything 
about it, and a great deal more, before two 
hours ; and once for all, if that ridiculous 
story is set afloat, into the church door I'll 
never set my foot again.” 

Miss Agnes’ pretty face had flushed crim- 
son, and her lip quivered with distress. 

“ How can you be such a fool, Aggie! 
Pll only say it was at our seat, and no one 
can possibly tell which it was at — you or 
1; and I'll certainly tell Doctor Splayfoot 
that Mr. Sedley saw it.” 

“ And I'll tell'the Doctor,” said Sedley, 
who enjoyed the debate immensely, “ that 
I neither saw nor said any such thing.” 

“ T don’t think, Thomas Sedley, you’d do 
any thing so excessively wicked !” exclaim- 
ed Miss Charity, a little fiercely. 
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“ Try me,” said Tom, with an exulting 
little laugh. 

“ Every gentleman tells the truth,” thrust 
she. 
“ Except where it makes mischief,” par- 
ried Tom, with doubtful morality and anoth- 
er mischievous laugh. 

“ Well, I suppose I had better say noth- 
ing of Christianity. But what you do is 
your own affair! my duty I'll perform. I 
shall think it over ; and I shan’t be ruffled 
by any folly intended to annoy me.” Miss 
Charity’s thin brown cheeks had flushed to 
a sort of madder crimson. Excepting these 
flashes of irritability, I can’t charge her 
with many human weaknesses. “ I'll not 
say who he looked at — I’ve promised that; 
but, unless I change my present opinion, 
Doctor Splayfoot shall hear the whole thing 
to-morrow. I think in a clergyman any 
such conduct in church is unpardonable. 
The effect on other people is positively ruin- 
ous. You, for instance, would not have 
talked about such things in the light you do, 
if you had not been encouraged in it by 
seeing a clergyman conducting himself so.” 

“ Mind, you’ve promised poor little Agnes, 
you'll not bring her into the business, no 
matter what J do,” said Sedley. 

“I have certainly.” 

“ Well, I'll stay in Cardyllian tomorrow, 
and I'll see Doctor Splayfoot.” Sedley was 
buttoning his coat and pulling on his gloves, 
with a wicked smile on his good-humoured 
face. “ And I’lltell him that you think the 
curate ogles you through a hole in the read- 
ing-desk. That you like him, and he’s ve 
much | om about you; and that you wish 
the affair brought to a point; and that 
you’re going to appeal to him — Doctor 
Sp'ayfoot —to use his authority either to 
effect that, or to stop the ogling. I will, 
upon my honour!” 

“ And I shall speak to papa to prevent 
it,” said Miss Charity, who was fierce and 
literal. 

“ And that will bring about a duel, and 
he’ll be shot in his Bath chair, and I shall be 
hauged—” old Vane Etherage, with his spec- 
tacles on, was plodding away serenely at the 
little table by the fire, over his Naval Chroni- 
cle — “ and Pritchard will be deprived of hi¢ 
curacy, and you'll go mad, and Agnes will 
drown herself like Ophelia, and a nice little 
tragedy you'll have brought about. Good 
night ; I'll not disturb him” — he glanced 
toward the unconscious Admiral — “ I'll 
see you both to-morrow, after I’ve spoken 
to the Rector.” He kissed his hand, and 
was gone. 








CHAPTER VI. 
MALORY BY MOONLIGHT. 


WueEn Tom Sedley stepped out from the 
glass door on the gravel walk, among the 
autumn flowers and the evergreens in the 
sg moonlight, it was just nine o’clock, 
or in that primitive town and vicinage 
people keep still wonderfully early hours. 

It is a dark and lonely walk, down the 
steep Hazelden-road, by the side of the 
wooded glen, from whose depths breaks and 
rises the noise of the mill-stream. The path 
leads you down the side of the glen, with 
dense forest above and below you ; the rocky 
steep ascending at the left hand, the wooded 
precipice descending into utter darkness 
at your right, and beyond chat, black against 
the sky, the distant side of the wooded ra- 
vine. Cheery it was to emerge from the 
close overhanging trees, and the compara- 
tive darkness, upon the high road to Cardyl- 
lian, which follows the sweep of the estuary 
to the high street of the town, already quiet 
as at midnight. 

The moon shone so broad and bright, the 
landscape looked so strange, and the air 
was so frosty and pleasant, that Tom Sedley 
could not resist the temptation to take a 
little walk which led him over the Green, 
and up the steep path overhanging the sea, 
from which you command so fine a view of 
the hills and headlands of. the opposite 
side, and among other features of the land- 
seape, of Malory, lying softly in its dark 
and misty woodlands. , . 

Moonlight, distance, hour, solitude, aided 
the romance of my friend Tom Sedley, who 
stood in the still air, and sighed toward that 
antique house. 

ith arms folded, his walking-cane grasp- 
ed in his right hand, and passed, sword 
fashion, under his left arm, 1 know not what 
martial and chivalric aspirations concern- 
ing death and combat rose in his good- 
natured heart, for in some temperaments 
the sentiment of love is mysteriously asso- 
ciated with the combative, and our homage 
to the gentler sex connects itself magnani- 
mously with images of wholesale assault and. 
battery upon the other. Perhaps if he could 
have sung, astave or two might have relieved 
his mind; or even had he been eloquent in 
the language of sentiment. But his vo- 
cabulary, unhappily, was limited, and re- 
markably prosaic; and not even having an 
appropriate stanza by rote, he was fain to 
betake himself to a cigar, smoking which, be 
at his leisure walked down the hill toward 
Malory. 
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Halfway down, he seated himself upon 
the dwarf wall, at the roadside, and, by the 
ivied stem of a huge old tree, smoked at his 
ease, and sighed now and then. 

“Fean’t understand it — it is like some 
confounded witchcraft,” said he. I can’t 
get her out of my head.” 

I dare say it was about the same time 
that his friend Cleve Verney was perform- 
ing, though not with so sublime an enthusi- 
asm, his romantic devotions in the same di- 
reetion, across the flickering water, from 
Ware. 

As he stood and gazed, he thought he 
saw a standing near the water's 
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on the shingle that curves in front of 


lory. 

if a living figure, it was very still. It 
looked gray, nearly white, in the moonlight. 
Was there an upright shaft of stone there, 
era past to meer the boats by? He could 
not remember. 

He walked slowly down the road. “By 
Jove! I think it’s moving,” he said aloud, 
pulling up all at once and lowering his 
cigar. “ No, it isn’t moving, but it did move, 
I think — yes, it has chan it’s ground a 
little —hasn’t it? Oris it only my stand- 
point that’s changed ? ” 

He was a deal nearer now, and it 
did look much more like a human re — 
tall and slight, with a thin gray cloak on— 
bnt he could not yet be quite certain. Was 
there not a resemblance in the proportions 
—tall and slight? The uncertainty was 
was growing intense ; there was a delight- 
ful confusion of conjecture. Tom Sedley 
— his cigar, and hastened forward 
with an instinctive stealthiness in his ea- 

ness to arrive before this figure — if such 
It = should be scared away by his 
a " 

€ was now under the shadow of the tall 
trees that overhang the outer wall of Ma- 
lory, and cast their shadows some way down 
upon the sloping shore, near the edge of 
whieh a tall female figure was undoubtedly 
standing, with her feet almost touching the 
ripple of the water, and looking steadfastly 
im the direction of the dim headland of 
Pendillion, which at the far side, guards the 
entranee of the estuary. 

In the wall of Malory, at some three 
hundred yards away from the gate, is a 
small door, a little sally-port that opens a 
nearly direct access from the house to the 
rude jetty where the boats are sometimes 
moored. This little door stood now wide 
open, and through it the figure had of 
course emerged. 


Tom Sedley now for the first time ‘began 
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to feel @ little embarrassed. The general 
privacy of the | sa the fact that the jetty, 
and in point of law the strand itself, here, 
belonged to Malory, from which the private 
door which still stood open, showed that 
the lady had emerged — all these considera- 
tions made him feel as if he were guilty of 
an impertinence, and very nearly of a tres- 


Phe lady stood quite still, looking across 
the water. Tom Sedley was upon the road 
that skirts the wall of Sitien, in the shadow 
of the great trees. It would not have done 
to walk straight across the shingle to the 
spot where the lady stood, neither could he 
place himself so as to intercept her return 
to the doorway, directly ; so, as a less obvi- 
ous stratagem, he made a detour, and saun- 
tering along,the water’s edge, like a man in- 
tent solely on the picturesque, with.a beat- 
ing heart he approached the female, who 
maintained her pose quite movelessly until 
he had approached within a few steps. 

Then she turned, suddenly, revealing an 
old and almost agonized face, that looked, 
in the intense moonlight, white, and fixed 
as if cut in stone. ere is something lu- 
dicrous in the sort of shock which Tom 
Sedley experienced. He stood staring at 
the old lady with an expression which, if she 
had apprehended it, would not have flat- 
emul bar feminine self-esteem, if any of 
that quality remained to her. 

“] your pardon sir,” said the old wo- 
man, with a nervous éagerness, drawing 
near. “ But, pray, can you see a sail in that 
direction, a yawl, sir, they call it, just 
there?” —she pointed —‘“I fancied about 
two miles beyond that vessel that lies at 
anchor there?” I can’t see it now, sir, can 


you 2” 


She had come so close that Sedley could 
see not only the deep furrows, but the 
finely etched wrinkles about the large eyes 
that gazed on him, and from him to the sea, 
with an imploring stare. 

“ There’s no sail, ma’am, between us and 
Pendillion,” said Sedley, having first raised 
his hat deferentially, for did not this strange 
old lady with her gray mantle drawn over 
her head, nevertheless, represent Malory, 
and was not Malory saddened and glorified 
by the presence of that beautiful being 
whom he had told himself a thousand times 
since morning service, he never, never could 
forget.” 

“Ha, ha! I thought I saw it, exactly, 
sir, in that direction ; pray look more care- 
fully, sir, my old eyes tire, and fail me.” 

“No, ma’am, positively nothing there. 
How long ago is it since you first saw it?” 
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“ Ten — twenty — minutes, it must be.” | 

“ A yawl will run a good way in that 
time, ma’am,” said Tom with a little 
shake of his head, and a smile. “The 
yawl they had at Ware last year would 
make eight knots an hour in this bre -ze, 
light as it is. She might have been 
up to Bryll by this time, or down to Pen- 
drewist, but there’s no sail, ma’am, either 
way.” 
© Oh! sir, are you very sure ?” 

“ Quite sure, ma’am. No sail in sight, 
except that brig just making the of | 
Pendillion, and that can’t be the sail you | 
saw, for she wasn’t in sight twenty minutes 
since. There’s nothing more, ma’am, except 
boats at anchor.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the lady, still 
looking across the water, and with a dee 
sigh. “No, I suppose there’s none. It 
sometimes happens to me, fancy, I suppose, 
and long expectation, from my window, 
looking out. It’s a clear view, between the 
trees, across the bay to Pendillion; my 
eyes tire, I think; and so I fancy I see it. 

nowing, that is, feeling so very sure, it 
will come again. Another disappointment 
for a foolish old woman. I sometimes think 
it’s alla dream.” She had turned and was 
now stumbling over the large loose stones 
toward the door. ‘ Foolish dreams — fool- 





ish head — foolish old head, yet, sir, it ma 
be that which goes away may come back, a 


except life. I’ve been lookin 
way,” and she turned and mov 
towards the distant headlands. 
nothing ?” 

“ No sail, ma’am,” answered Tom. 

“ No, no sail,” she repeated to the shingle 
under her feet, as she picked her steps 
again homeward. 

“A little longer—another wait; wait 
patiently. Oh! God, how slowly years and 
months go over!” 

“ May I see you to the door, ma’am?” 
asked Tom Sedley, prosaically. Tne old 
lady, thinking, I dare say, of other things, 
» made him no answer, a silence which he ac- 
cepted as permission, and walked on beside 
her, not knowing what to eay next, and 
terribly anxious to hit upon something, and 
try to found an acquaintance. The open 
door supplied him. . 

“ Charming place this Cardyllian, ma’am. 
I believe no one ever was robbed in it. 
They leave their doors open half the night, 
just like that.” 

“Do they, indeed?” said she. I think | 
she had forgotten her companion altogether | 
in the interval. ‘ I don’t remembe?. It’s! 
fifteen years and upwards, since I was there. | 
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out that | 
her hand | 
“ You see 
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I live here, at Malory.” She nodded, and 
raised her eyes to his face as she spoke. 

Suddenly she - and looked at him 
more earnestly in silence for some seconds, 
and then said she — 

“ Sir, will you forgive me? Are you re- 
lated to the Verneys ?” 

“No, I haven’t that honour,” said he, 
smiling. “I know Cleve Verney very well, 
and a very good fellow he is; but we’re not 
connected ; my name is Sedley — Thomas 
Sedley.” 

“ Sedley!” she repeated once or twice, 
still looking at him, “I don’t recollect the 
name. No—no connection, I dare say, 


| Cleve; and how is Cleve?” 


“ Very well; he’s at Ware, now, for a 
few days.” 

“ Ah! I dare say, and very well ; a pret- 
ty boy — very pretty; but not like — no, 
not the least.” 

“T’ve heard people say he’s very like 
his father was,” said Tom. 

“ Oh! yes, I think so ; there is a likeness,” 
acquiesced she. : 

“ His father’s been dead a long time, you 
know ?” 

“TI know; yes. Cleve is at Oxford or 
Cambridge by this time?” she continued. 

Tom Sedley shook his head and smiled 
a little. 

“ Cleve has done with all that ever so long. 
He’s in the House of Commons now, and 
likely to be a swell there, making speeches, 
and all that.” 

“IT know —I know. I had forgot how 
long it is since ; he was a clever boy, wild, 
and talkative ; yes, yes, he’ll do for Parlia- 
ment, I suppose, and be a great man, some 
day, there. There was no resemblance 
though; and you, sir, are like him, he was 
so handsome — no one so handsome.” 

Tom Sedley smiled. He fancied he was 
only amused. But I am sure he was also 
pleased. 

“And I don’t know. I can make out 
nothing. No onecan. There’s a picture. 
I think they'd burn it, if they knew. It is: 
drawn in chalks by a French artist; they 
colour so beautifully. It bangs in my 
— I pray before it, every morning, for 

im.” 

The old lady moaned, with her hands fold- 
ed together, and still looking steadfastly in 
his face. 

“ They'd burn it, 1 think, if they knew 
there was a picture. I was always told the 
were a ca family. Well, I don’t cae | 
forgive him; I’ve forgiven him long ago. 
You are very like the picture, and even 
more like what I remember him. The pic- 

170. . 
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ture was taken just when he came of age. 
He was twenty-seven when I first saw him ; 
he was brilliant, a beautiful creature, and 
when I looked in his face, I saw the sorrow 
that has never left me. You are wonder- 
fully like, sir; but there’s a difference. 
You’re not so handsome.” Here was a 
blow to honest Tom Sedley, who again 
thought he was only amused, but was really 
chagrined. 

“There is goodness and kindness in your 
face; his had little of that, nothing soft in 
it, but every thing brilliant and interesting ; 
and yet you are wonderfully like.” 

She pressed her hand on her thin bosom. 

“The wind grows cold. A pain shoots 
through me while I look at-you, sir. I feel 
as if | were speaking to a spirit, God help 
me! I have said more to you to-night than 
Ihave spoken for ten years before ; for- 
give me, sir, and thank you, very much.” 

She turned from him again, took one 
long look at the distant headland, and 
then, with a deep sigh, almost a sob, she 
Hastened towards the door. He followed 
her. 

“ Will 
house ?” 
fear not quite disinterested. 
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ou permit me to see you to the 
e pleaded with a benevolence, I 
She was by 


this time at the door, from which with a 
gesture, declining his offer, she 


ntl 
waved him back, and disappeared within it, 
without another word. He heard the key 
turned in the lock, and remained without, 
as wise with respect to his particular quest, 
as he had arrived. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A VIEW FROM THE REFECTORY WINDOW. 


Tue old discoloured wall of Malory, that 
runs along the shore overshadowed by 
grand old timber, that looks to me darker 
than any other grove, is seven feet high, 
and as he could see neither through nor 
over it, and could not think of climbing it; 
after a few seconds spent in staring at the 
gray door, Tom Sedley turned about and 
a br down to the little hillock that stands 
by the road-side, next the strand, and from 
the top of this he gazed, during an entire 
cigar, upon the mullioned windows of Mal- 
ory, and was gratified by one faint gleam 
of a passing candle from a gallery window. 

“ That’s a nice old woman, odd as she is; 
she looks quite like a lady; she’s certainly 
not the woman we saw in church to-day; 
how well she looked; what a nice figure, 
that time, as she stood look ng from the 
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shore; that cloak thing is loose to be sure ; 
but, by Jove, she might have been a girl 
almost ; and what large eyes she has got, 
and a well-shaped face. She must have 
been quite charming, about a hundred 
years ago; she’s not the mother: she’s too 
old; a ——- perhaps ; what a. long 
talk we had, and I such a fool, listening to 
all that rubbish, and never getting in a 
word about the people, that peerless crea- 
ture!” 

His walk home to Cardyllian was desul- 
tory and interrupted. I should not like to 
risk my credit by relating how often he 
halted on his way, and how long, to refresh 
his eyes with the dim outlines of the trees 
and chimneys of Malory; and how, very 
late and melancholy, and abstracted, he 
reached his crib in the Verney Arms. 

Early next morning, in pursuante of a 
clever idea, Tom Sedley made, I admit, his 
most picturesque and. becoming toilet. . It 
consisted of his black velvet knickerbocker 
suit, with those refined jack-boots of shining 
leather, and the most charming Jerry that 
had ever appeared in Cardyllian, and away 
he marched over the hill, while the good 
people of the town were chumping their 
muffins and sipping their tea, to the back 
gate of Malory. 

It stood half open, and with as careless a 
boldness as he could assume,in he went, 
and walked confidently up the straight 
farmyard lane, girt with high thorn hedges. 
Here, bribing a rustic who showed symp- 
toms of churlishness, with half a crown, he 
was admitted into a sort of farmyard, under 
pretext of examining the old monastic chap- 
el and refectory, now used as a barn, and 
some other relics of the friary, which tour- 
ists were wont to admire. 

From the front window of the refectory, 
there is a fine view of the distant moun- 
tains. Also, as Tom Sedley recollected, a 
foreground view, under the trees, in front 
of the hall-door, and there, with a sudden 
bound at his heart, he beheld the two ladies 
who had yesterday occupied the Malory 
pew, the old and the young, busy about the 
flower-bed, with garden gauntlets on, and 
trowel in hand. 

They were chatting together cheerily 
enough ; but he could not hear what they 
said. The young lady now stood up from 
her work, in a dress which looked to him 
like plain holland ; she had on one of those 
poked bonnets of the same material, which 
were very effectual sun-shades, and became 
some faces so well, when ruralizing young 
ladies wore them, some years ago. 

The young lady had pushed hers a little 
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back, and stood on the grass, at the edge of 
the flowers, with her trowel glittering in the 
early sun, in ber slender right hand, which 
rested upon her left; her pretty right foot 
was advanced a little on the short grass, and 
showed just its tip, over the edge of the 
flower-bed. A homely dress and rustic ap- 
pliances. But, oh! that oval, beautiful face! 
Tom Sedley—the “ peeping Tom ” of this 
story — from his deep*monastic window, be- 
tween the parting of the tall trees, looked 
down upon this scene in a breathless rap- 
ture. From the palmy days of the Roman 
Pantheon down, was ever Flora so adored ? 
From under his Gothic arch, in his monk- 
ish shade, Tom eould have stood, he fancied, 
forever, gazing as friar has seldom gazed 
upon his pictured saint, on the supernatural 
porvrait which his enthusiasm worshipped. 
The yung lady, as I have described her, 
looking down upon her old companion, said 
something with a little nod, and smiled ; 
then she looked up at the tree-tops from 
where the birds were chirping; so Tom 
had a fair view of her bene face, and 
though he felt himself in imminent oo 
of detection, he could not move. Then her 


eyes, with a side-long glance, dropped on 

the window where he stvod, and passed on 

instantly. ; 
With the instinct which never deceives 


us, he felt her glance touch him, and knew 
that he was detected. The young lady 
turned quietly, and looked seaward for a 
few moments. Tom relieved his suspense 
with a sigh ; he hoped he might pass muster 
for a tourist, and that the privileges of such 
visitors had not been abridged by the re- 
cluses. 

The young lady then quietly turned and 
resumed her work, as it nothing had hap- 
weer but, I think, she said something to 

er elderly companion, for that slim lady, in 
a tweed shawl, closely broached across her 
breast, stood up, walked a step or two back- 
ward upon the grass, and looked straight up 
at the window, with the inquisitive frown of 
a person a littie dazzled or near-sighted. 

Honest Tom Sedley, who was in a rather 
morbid state all this morning, felt his heart 
throb again, and drum against his ribs, as 
he affected to gaze in a picturesque absorp- 
tion upon the distant headlands. 

The old lady, on the other hand, having 
distinctly seen in the deep-carved panel of 
that antique wail, the full-length portrait 
of our handsome young friend, Tom Sedley, 
in his killing knickerbocker suit of black 
velvet, with his ivory-headed cane in his 
hand, and that “ stunning” Jerry which so 
exactly suited his countenance, and of which 
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he believed no hatter but his own possessed 
the pattern, or could produce a similar mas- 
terpiece. 

e old lady with her hand raised to fend 
off the morning sun that came flickering 
through the branches on her wrinkled fore- 
head, and her light-gray eyes peering on 
him, had no notion of the cotit peut of 
her gaze upon that “ impudent young man.” 

With all his might, Tom Sedley gazed at 
the Welsh headlands, without even winking, 
while he felt the basilisk eye of the old spin- 
ster in gray tweed upon him. So intense 
was his stare, that old Pandillion at last 
seemed to nod his mighty head, and finally 
to submerge himself in the sea. When he 
ventured a glance downward, he saw Miss 
Anne Sheckleton with quick steps entering 
the house, while the young lady had recom- 
menced working at a more distant flower- 
bed, with the same quiet diligence. 

It was to be feared that the old lady was 
taking steps for hisexpulsion. He preferred 
oy og sane | her measures, and, not caring 
to be caught in the window, left the refecto- 

, and walked down the stone stairs, whis- 

ing, and tapping the wall with the tip of his 
cane. 

To him, as the old play-books say, entered, 
from the side next the house, and just 
as he set the sole of his resplendent boot 
upon the | pcm tancg a servant — short, 
strong, and surly was the man. He did not 
seem disposed for violence, however, for he 
touched an imaginary hat-brim as he came 
up, and informed Mr. Sedley, who was prop- 
erly surprised and pained to hear it, that he 
had in fact committed a tre«pass; that since 
it had been let, the place was no longer 
open to the inspection of tourists; and, in 
short, that he was requested to withdraw. 

Tom Sedley was all alacrity and regret. 
He had never been so polite to a groom in 
all his life. The man followed him down 
the back avenue, to see him out, which at 
another time would have stirred his resent- 
ment; and when he held the gate open for 
him to emerge, Tom gave him no less than 
three half-crowns—a prodigality whereat 
his eyes opened, if not his Tueae, and he 
made a gruff apology for the necessities im- 
— by duty, and Tom interrupted him 
with — 

“ Quite right, ectly right; you could 
do pa coh hes ‘the + your 
master is not vexed. You must say I told 
you to mention how very much pained I was 
at having made such a mistake. Say that 
I, Mr. Sedley, regret it very much, and beg 
to apologise. Pray don’t forget. Gooi- 
morning; and I’m very sorry for having 
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given you so much trouble — this long 
walk.” 

This tenderness his bow-legged conductor 
was also in a mood to receive favourably. 
In fact, if he had not told him his name was 
Sedley, he might have settled affirmatively 
the question at that moment before his mind 
— whether the intruder from whom silver 
flowed so naturally and refreshingly might 
not possibly be the Prince of Wales himself, 
who had passed through the village of Ware, 
only seven miles away, three weeks before. 


THE TENANTS 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A NIGHT SAIL. 


Poor Tom Sedley! The little excitement 
of parting with the bull-necked keeper of 
his “garden of beauty,” over, his spirits 
sank. He could not act the unconscious 
tourist again, and recommit the premedi- 
tated mistake of the morning. His exclu- 
sion was complete. 

Tom Sedley paid a visit that day at Hazel- 
den, and was depressed, and dull, and ab- 
sent to such a degree, that Miss Charity 
Etherage, after he had gone away, canvassed 
the matter very earnestly, and wondered 
whether he was quite well, and hoped he 
had not had bad news from London. 

I don’t know how Tom got over all that 
day; but at about four o’clock, having paid 
his penny at the toll-gate of the pier of 
Cardyllian, he was pacing up and down 
that breezy platform, and discussing with 
himself the ibility of remaining for 
another Sunday, on the chance of again 

ing the Malory ladies in church. 

Liking wp his eyes, in his meditation, he 
saw a cutter less than a mile away, making 
swiftly for the pierhead, stooping to the 
breeze as she flew, and beating up the 
spray in sparkling clouds from her bows. 

is practised eye recognised at a glance 
the “ Flake,” the -vietorious yacht of Cleve 
Verney. With this breeze it was a run 
without a tack from Ware jetty. 

In less than five minutes, she furled her 
sails, and dropped anchor close to the pier 
stair ; and Cleve Verney in another minute 
stepped upon it from his punt. 

“ You’re to come back in her, to Ware, 
this evening,” said he, as they shook hands. 
“I’m so glad I've found you! I've to meet 
a friend at the Verney Arms, but our talk 
won’t take very long; and how have you 
been amusing yourself all day? Rather 
slow, isn’t it?” 


Tom Sedley told his story. 
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“ Well, and what’s the name ?” inquired 
Cleve. 

“I can’t tell; they don’t know at the 
hotel ; the Etherages don’t know. I asked 
Castle Edwards, and he doesn’t know 
either,” said Sedley. 

“ Yes, but that fellow, the servant, who 
turned you out at Malory.— ” 
“ He did not turn me out. 

interrupted Tom Sedley. 

“ Well, who saw you out? You made 
him a present; he’d have told ycu, of course. 
Did he?” 

“TI didn’t ask him.” 

“ Come, that’s being very delicate indeed! 
All I can say is, if I were a spoony as you 
are, on that girl, I’d have learned all about 
her long ago. It’s nothing to me; but, if 
you find out her name, I know two or three 
fellows in town who know everything about 
everybody, and I'll make out the whole 
story — that is, if she’s anybody.” 

“ By Jove! that’s very odd. There he 
is, just ong into the Golden Lion, that 
groom, that servant, that Malory man,” 
exclaimed Tom Sedley very eagerly, and 
staring hard at the open door of the quaint 
little “peng ‘ ‘ . 

“ Well, go; give him a pound, it’s we 
worth it,” laughed Cleve. “I’m serious, if 
you want to learn it; no fellow like that 
can resist a pound; and if you tell me the 
name, I'll make you out all the rest, I 
really will, when I get to town. There, 
don’t let him get off, and you'll find me at 
the Verney Arms.” 

So saying, Cleve, nodding his irresolute 
friend toward the Golden Lion, walked 
swiftly away to meet the Reverend Isaac 
Dixie. But Dixie was not at the Chan- 
cery; only a letter, to say that “ most un- 
happily ” that morning, Clay Rectory was 
to undergo an inspection by a Commissioner 
of Dilapidations; but that, D.V., he would 
a himself next day, at the appointed 

r, at his honoured pupil’s Riek 


“Those shovel-hatted martinets ! 


I was going,” 


they never allow a minute for common 
sense, or any thing useful — always potter- 
ing over their clerical drill and pipe-clay,” 
said Cleve, who, when an idea once entered 
his mind, pursued it with a terrible con- 
centration, and bated an hour’s delay. 

So out he came disappointed, and joined 
Sedley near the Golden Lion. 

They said,little for a time, but walked 
on, side by side, and found themselves 
sauntering ae, | the road toward Malory 
together. 1 
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“ Well, Sedley, I forgot, — what about 
that man? did he tell you any thing ? ” 
“1 do believe if a fellow once allows a 
irl to get into his head, ever so little, he’s 
im a sort of way drunk — worse than drunk 


ilosophizing. “I’ve been doing nothi 
ut idiotic things ever since pre time 
yesterday.” 

“ Well, but what did he say ?” 

“He took the pound, and devil a thing 
he said. He wouldn’t tell any thing about 
them. I give you leave to laugh at me. I 
know I’m the greatest ass on earth, and I 
think he’s the ugliest brute I ever saw, and 
the most uncivil; and, by Jove, if I stay 
here much longer, I think he'll get all my 
money from me. He doesn’t ask for it, but 
I go on giving it to him; I can’t help it; 
the beast!” 

“Isn’t there a saying about a sage, or 
something, and his money being soon part- 
ed?” asked Cleve. “I think if I were so 
much gone about a girl as you are, and on 
such easy terms with that fellow, and ti 
him so handsomely, I'd have boone” er 
name, at least, before now.” 

“T can’t; every thing goes wrong with 
me. Why should I risk my reason, and 
fall in love with the moon? The girl 
wouldn’t look at me; by Jove, she’ll never 
even see me; and it’s much better so, for 
nothing can possibly come of it, but pain to 
me, and fun to every one else. e late 
train does not stop at our station. I can’t 
go to-night ; but, by Jove, I'll be off in the 
morning. I will. Don’t you think I'm 
right, eve?” 

‘om Sedley stopped short, and faced his 
friend — who was, in most matters, his 
oracle — earnestly, laying his hand upon 
hisarm. Cleve ade ar at his vehemence, 
for he knew Tom’s impulsive nature, bis 
generous follies, and terrible impetuosity, 
and, said he —“ Right, Tom; always a 
philosopher! Nothing like the radical 
cure, in such a case, absence. If the cards 
won't answer, try the dice, if they won’t do, 
try the balls. I’m afraid this is a bad ven- 
ture; put your heart to sea in a sieve! 
No, Tom, that recious freightage is for a 
more substantial craft. I suppose you have 
seen your last of the young lady, and it 
would be a barren fit of friendship to say 
that I believe you have made any impres- 
sion. Therefore save yourself, fly, an 
what absence will do, and work and play, 
and eating and drinking, and ing Soe 
dantly in a distant scene, to, dissipate the 
fumes of your intoxication, you away 


pilosophing y foolish,” said honest Sedley, 
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from the enchantress, and restore you to 
yourself. Therefore I echo — go.” 

“Tm sure you think it, though you're 
half joking,” said Tom Sedley. 

“ Well, let us come on. I’ve half a mind 
to go up myself and have a peep at the re- 
fectory,” said Cleve. 

‘To what purpose ?” 

“ Archeology,” said Cleve. 

“Tf you go m there, after what occurred 
this morning, by Jove, F’ll not wait for you,” 
said Sedley. 

“ Well, come along; there’s no harm, I 
suppose, in passing by. The Queen’s high- 
way, I hope, isn’t shut up,” answered Ver- 


ney. 

Sedley sighed, looked toward Malory, and 
not being in a mood to resist, walked on 
toward the enchanted forest and castle, by 
his companion’s side. 

When they came by the dark and narrow 
cross-road that skirts the southern side of 
Malory to the farmyard gate, nailed on its 
pier, on a square bit of board, in fresh black 
and white paint, they read the following 
words : — 


Norice. 
No admission at this gate to any but 
servants or others employed at Malory. 
Any person found trespassing within 
the walls will be prosecuted according to 


Ww. 
— September, 18—. 


When the young men, in a momentary 
silence, this warning, the ingenuous 
countenance of Tom Sedley flushed crimson 
to the very roots of his hair, and Cleve 
Verney was seized with a fit of laughter 
that grew more and more violent the more 
grave and reproachful grew Tom Sedley’s 
aspect. 

“ Well, Tom, I think, if we have any dig- 
nity left, we had better turn our backs upon 
this inhospitable refectory, and seek com- 
fort elsewhere. By Jove! a pretty row 
you must have made up there this morning 
to oblige the Governor to declare the 
place in a state of siege, and mount his 
artillery.” : 

“ Come away, Cleve; that is, as soon as 
you’ve done laughing at that board. Of 
course, you know as well as I do, that my 
coming in, and looking as, I popes any gen- 
tleman might, at that stupid old barn, this 
morning, could not possibly be the cause of 
that offensive notice. If you think it is 

inted at me, of course, it’s more amusing, 

t if not, hang me if I can see the joke.” 
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Tom Sedley was out of spirits, and a little 
testy, and very silent all the way back to 
Cardyllian. He refused Cleve’s invitation 
to Ware. He made up his mind to return 
to London in the morning; and this being 
his last evening in this part of the world, he 
must spend it at Hazelden. 

So these young gentlemen dined together 
at the Verney Arms, and it grew dark as 
they sat by the open window at their wine, 
and the moon got up and silvered the 
distant peaks oft shadowy mountains, and 
they grew silent and dreamy as they might 
in the spell of distant music. 

But the people of Hazelden kept early 
hours, and Tom Sedley suddenly recollected 
that he must go. They parted, therefore, 
excellent friends, for Sedley had no suspicion 
that Cleve was his rival, and Cleve could 
afford to be amused at Sedley’s rivalry. 

When Verney got on board, there was a 
light breeze. “ We'll run down toward 
Penruthyn Priory,” said he; and round 
went the cutter, leaning with the breeze, 
and hissing and snorting through the gentle 
swell as she flew on towards the headland 
on which stands that pretty monastic ruin. 

She glided into the black shadow cast by 
the solemn wall of cloud that now hid the 
moon from sight, away from the hundred 
star-like lights of Cardyllian, flying swiftly 
backward on the left, close under the shape- 
less blackness of the hill, that rises precipi- 
tously from the sea, and over which lies the 

ath from the town to Malory, and onward 
‘by the wooded grounds of that old mansion, 
now an indistinguishable mass of darkness, 
whose outline was hardly visible against the 
sky. ‘ 

I dare say, the thought of crossing the 
light of these windows had its share in 
prompting this nautical freak, and toward 
these Cleve’s gaze was turned, when, on a 
sudden, the man looking out at the bows 
shouted “ Starboard ;” but, before the boat 
had time to feel the helm, the end of the 
eutter’s boom struck the mast of a small 
boat; a shout from several voices rose sud- 
denly, and was almost instantaneously far 
behind. Round went the yacht; they 
hailed the boat. 

** She’s lost her mast, I think,” said one 
of Cleve’s men. 

*D— you, where are your lights?” 
shouted a stern, fierce voice. 

» “ No one overboard ?” cried Cleve. 

“No, no. You'll be the Wave, sure ? 
Mr. Cleve Verney, from Ware ?” replied a 
different voice. 

“ Who are those fellows, do you know ?” 
asked Cleve of his men. ° 
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“ That will be Christmass Owen, sir.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Cleve. “And the 
other’s the old gentlemen from Malory aes 

“ Well, I think ’twill be him, sure. 

In another minute, the punt of the yacht 
was alongside the boat, with a message from 
Cleve, inviting the old gentleman om board, 
and offering to put him ashore wherever he 
liked best. 

Shortly and grimly the courtesy was re- 
fused. The wrath of the old man, however, 
seemed to have subsided, and he gathered 
himself within the folds of his silence again. 
All had passed in a darkness deeper than 
that of deyz. A dense screen of cloud had 
entirely hid the moon ; and though so near, 
Cleve could not see the old man of Malory, 
about whom he was curious, with a strange 
and even tender sort of curiosity, which, 
certainly, no particular graciousness on his 
part had invited. In a few minutes more, 
the boat, with the aid of another spar, was 
on her course again, and the Wave more 
than a mile away on hers. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE REVEREND ISAAC DIXIE. 


Ar five o’clock next day, Cleve Verney 
was again in Cardyllian. 

Outside “ The Chancery ” stood a “ fly,” 
only just arrived. He had come only a 
minute or two before, and was waiting in 
the chamber which was still called the state 
room. 

The room is long, and panelled with oak, 
and the farther end is the fireplace. The 
ceiling above the cornice slopes at each side 
with the roof, so asto give it quite a chapel- 
like effect; a high carved oak mantel-piece, 
and a carved wainscotting embedding in its 
panels a symmetrical system of cupboards, 
closed the perspective, and, as Cleve entered 
at the door in the further wall, gave effect 
to the solitary figure of the Reverend Isaac 
Dixie, who was standing with his back to 
the fire-place on the threadbare hearth-rug, 
waiting, with an angelic smile, and beating 
time fo a sacred melody, I am willing to be- 
lieve, with his broad flat foot. : 

This clerical gentleman looked some six 
or seven and forty years old, rather tall 
than otherwise, broad, bland, and _blue- 
chinned, smiling, gaitered, and single- 
breasted. 

“ Capital place to read out the Ten Com- 
mandments,” exclaimed Cleve. ‘*Glad to 
see you, old Dixie. It’s a long time since 
we met.” 
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The cle n ste forward, his chin 
a little pa ees) eased a little on one 
side, smiling rosily with nearly closed eyes, 
and with a hand expanded to receive 
his former pupil’s ting — 

“T’ve obeyed the summons, you see; 
sm & hope. Delighted, my dear, 

istinguished young pupil, to meet you, and 
congratulate you on your brilliant successes, 
delighted, my dear Cleve,” murmured the 
divine, in a mild rapture of affection. 

“ That’s not so neat as the old speech, 
Dixie ; don’t you remember ?” said Cleve, 
nevertheless shaking his great soft red hand 
kindly enough. “ What was it? Yes, you 
were to be my tutamen, and I your dulce 
decus. Wasn't that it?” 

“ Ha, yes, I may have said it; a little 
classic turn, you know; ha, ha! not alto- 
ped bad — not altogether? We have 

ad many agreeable conversations —collo- 
quies— you and I, Mr. Verney, together, 
in other and very happy days,” said the 
clergyman, with a tender melancholy smile, 
while his folded hands faintly smoothed one 
another over as if in a dream of warm water 
and wash-balls. ‘ 

“ Do you remember the day I shied that 
awful ink-bottle at your ton | ? by Jove, it 
was as large as a tea-pot. If I had hit you 
that time, Dixie, I don’t think we’d ever 
have found a mitre to fit your head.” 

“ Arch, arch — ha, ha! dear me! yes — 
Ihad forgot that — yes, quite — you were 
always an arch boy, Cleve. Always arch, 
Mr. Verney.” 

“ Very arch — yes, it was what old Toler 
called the office bottle; do you remember ? 
it weighed three or four pounds. I think 
you were glad it was broken; you never 
got one like it into the room again. I say 
if it had caught you on the head, what a 
deal of learning and other things the 
Church would have lost ?” 

Whenever it was Cleve’s pleasure to ban- 
ter, the Reverend Isaac Dixie took it in 
good part. It was his ancient habit, so on 
this occasion he simpered bly — 

“It was in the little study at Malory. 
By the by, who are those people you've put 
into Malory ?” continued Cleve. 

“ Ha — the — the people who occupy the 
house ?” asked the clergyman, throwing out 
& question to gain time. 

“ Come — who are they ?” said Cleve, a 
little briskly, throwing himself back in his 
seat at the same time, and looking in Dixie’s 
face — 

“ Well, I’m, the person responsible; in 
fact the lease is to me.” 

“Yes, I know that ; go on.” 
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“ Well, I took it at the request of Miss 
Sheckleton, an elderly lady, whom ” — 

“ Whom I don’t care to hear about,” in- 
terrupted Cleve. “There's an old gentle- 
man —there’s a young lady; who are they? 
I want their names.” 

The Reverend Isaac Dixie was evidently 
a little puzzled. He coughed, he looked 
down, he simpered, and shook his head. 

“ You don’t want to tell me, Dixie.” 

“ There is nothing I should not be most 
happy to tell my distinguished pupil. “ I’ve 
been always frank, quite frank with you, 
Mr. Verney. I’ve never had a secret.” 

Cleve laughed gently. 

“ You wrong me if you think I have,” 
and the Rector of Clay dropped his eyes, 
and coloured a little, and coughed. “ But 
this is not mine — and there really is a dif- 
ficulty.” ° 

“ Insuperable ? ” ; 

“ Well, really, I’m afraid that term ex- 
presses it but too truly,” acquiesced the 
clergyman. 

“ What a bore!” exclaimed Cleve. “ Shut 
the window, if it isn’t too much trouble, like 
a dear old Dixie — a thousand thanks.” 

“TIT assure you I would not say it,” re- 
sumed the Rector of Clay, “if it were not 
so — and I hope I’m in the habit of speak- 
ing truth—and this secret, if so -trifling 
a thing may be seriously so termed, is not 
mine, and therefore not at my disposal.” 

* Something in that, old Dixie. Have a 
weed ?” he added, tendering his cigars. 

“ Thanks, no; never smoke now,” said he, 
closing his eyes, and lifting his hand as if in 
a benediction. 

“Oh, to be sure, your Bishop —I for- 
got,” said Cleve. 

“ Yes, a-ha; strong opinions; very able 
lecture — you have no doubt read it.” 

“ With delight and terror. Death riding 
on a pipe-clay coloured horse. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the man of sin, and the smoke of 
the Bottomless pit, reeking of cheroots. 
You used not to be such a fool, old Dixie. 
Im your bishop now; I’ve said it, mind — 
and no one sees you,” said’ Cleve, again 
offering his cigars. 

“Well, well; any thing, any 
thanks, just for once, only once; 


thing ; 

and fe 

selected one, with a playful bashfulness. ° 
“T’'m your ae hae don’t forget. But 


you must wait till I’m — what d’ye call it? 
— consecrated — there, you need not laugh. 
Upon my honour, I’m serious; you shall 
have your choice; I swear you shall,” said 
Cleve Verney, who stood very near the 
title and estates of Verney, with all their 
comfortable ad vowsons appendant. 
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The Reverend Isaac Dixie smiled affably 
and meekly with prospective gratitude, and 
said he softly — 

“T’m only too happy to think my distin- 
guished, and I may say, honoured pupil, 
should deem me fit for a weighty charge in 
the Church; and I may say, although Clay 
has been considered a nice little thing, some 
years ago, yet, since the vicar’s—TI must 
say, most unreasonable —claim has been 
allowed, it is really, I should be ashamed to 
say how trifling in emolument; we have 
all our crosses to bear, my dear pupil, friend, 
and I may say, patron — but it is , nay, 
pleasant to me to have suffered disappoint- 
ments, since in their midst comes no trifling 
balm in the confidence you are pleased to 
evidence in my humble fitness.” 

The clergyman was moved. A gleam of 
the red western sun through the window, 
across his broad,.meek, and simpering coun- 
tenance, helped the effect of his blinking 
eyes, and he hastily applied his handker- 
chief. 

* Tsaac, Isaac, you shan’t come that over 
me. I don’t think you fit—nota bit. I’m 
not an Aristides, only a bishop; and I don’t 

retend to more conscience than the rest.” 

is eye rested on him with an unconscious 
disdain. “ And for the life of me, I don’t 
know why I intend doing any thing for you, 
except that I promised, and your name’s 
lucky, I suppose ; you used to keep telling 
me, don’t you remember, that all the prom- 
ises were to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob? 
and you are Isaac,in the middle — medio 
tutissimus — and I think Isaac is the queer- 
est mixture of Jew and boodle in the Old 
Testament, and — and — so on.” 

The sentence ended so because Cleve 
was now lighting hig cigar. The clergy- 
man smiled affably, and even waggishly, as 
one who can bear to be quizzed, and has a 
confidence in the affection of the joker; 
and Cleve smoked on serenely and silently 
for a little. 

“ And those are really my intentions re- 

sting you,” he resumed; * but you are to 
o as I bid you in the mean time, you know. 
I say, you mustn’t snub your bishop; and, 
upon my honour, I’m perfectly serious, you 
shall never see my face again, nor hear of 
me more, if you don’t, this minute, tell me 
every thing you know about those people at 
Malory.” 

“ Are you really serious, Mr. Verney ? ~ 
really so?” 

“ Yes, quite so; and I can keep my word, 
as you know. Who are they?” 


“ You are placing me in the most awk- 
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ward possible ition; pray consider 
whether you really do make a point of it.” 

“T do make a point of it.” 

“J, of course, keep nothing from you, when 
you press it in that way; and beside, al- 
though it is awkward, it is, in a measure 
right, inasmuch as you are connected with 
the property, I may say, and have a right 
to exact information, if you thus so insist 
upon it as a duty.” 

“Come, Dixie, who are they!” said 
Cleve peremptorily. 

“ Well, he’s in some difficulties just now, 
and it is really vital that bis name should 
not be disclosed, so I entreat you won’t men- 
tion it; and especially you won’t mention 
me as having divulged it.” 

“ Certainly ; of course I don’t want to set 
the beaks on your friend. I shan’t mention 
his name, depend upon it, to mortal. I’ve 
just one reason for wishing to know, and I 

ve brought you a journey, here and back, 
of a hundred and forty miles, precisely to 
answer me this question, and I will know.” 

‘“ Well, Mr. Verney, my dear sir, I ven- 
ture to wash my hands of consequences, 
and unfeignedly relying upon your promise, 
I tell you that the old gentleman now re- 
siding in very strict seclusion at Malory, is 
Sir Booth” — he paused as if willing that 
Cleve should supply the surname, and so, 
perhaps, relieve him of a part of the disclo- 


sure. 

“ Sir Booth what ?” 

“ Don’t you know ?” 

“ No. You can’t mean Sir Booth Fan- 
shawe.” 

“ Sir Booth — Sir Booth Fanshawe; yes, 
said the cle n, looking down bashful ” 
“T do mean Sir Booth Fanshawe.” 

“ By Jove! And don’t you think it was 
rather a liberty, bringing Sir Booth Fan- 
shawe to occupy our house at Malory, after 
all that has passed?” demanded Cleve 
Verney, rather sternly. 

“ Well, no, it really did not — I’m grieved 
if I have erred in judgment; but it never 
did strike-me in that light —never in that 
point of view ; and Sir Booth doesn’t know 
who it belongs to. It never struck me to 
tell him, and I don’t think he has an idea.” 

“T don’t care; but if my uncle hears, he'll 
not like it, I can tell you.” 

“IT should not for any earthly considera- 
tion have made myself accessory to any thing 
that could possibly have given a moment’s 

ain to my honoured patron, the Honoura- 
bie Kiffyn Fulke Verney, or to my honoured 
upil ”— 
sie Why, yes, my uncle might do you a mis- 
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chief; as for me, I don’t care. Only I think 
it was rather cool, considering how savage 
he has always been — what a lot of money 
he has cost us— getting up contests and 
petitions, and vilifying us wherever he 
could. He has left no stone unturned — 
but that’s all over; and I think you’ve 
committed an indiscretion, because he hasn’t 
a guinea left, and my sensible old grand- 
mother will positively make you pay the 
rent, and that will be as unpleasant as shar- 
ing your tithes with the vicar.” 

“ We are not all so wise as perhaps we 
should be in our generation,” said the Rever- 
end Isaac Dixie, with an apostolic simper 
that was plaintive and simple. To quiet 
the reader's uneasiness, however, I may 
mention that this good man had taken par- 
ticular care to secure himself against a 
sible loss of a shilling in the matter. “ And 
there are claims to which it is impossible to 
be deaf — there is a voice that seems to say, 
turn not thou away.” 

* Do stop that. You know very well 
that Booth Mildmay was once a-‘man who 
could give you a lift; and you did not know, 
perhaps, that he is ruined.” 

“Pardon me; but too well. It is to pro- 
tect him against immediate and melancholy 
consequences that I ventured, at some little 
risk, perhaps, to seek for him an asylum in the 
seclusion of Malory.” 

“ Well, it wasn’t all sentiment, my dear 
Dixie; there’s a gold thread of a ravelled 
tuft running through it somewhere; for 
whatever the romance of Christianity may 
say, the practice of the apostles is, ve 
much, nothing for nothing ; and if old Mild- 
may wasn’t worth obliging, I dare say Ham- 
merdon wrote or spoke to you. Come, your 
looks confess it.” 

“ Lord msenpeian, I have no hesitation 
in saying, did su t” — 

« ee, that will do. Will you come 
over to Ware, and dine with me? I’m sure 
old Jones can give you a bed.” 

The Reverend Isaac Dixie, however could 
not come. There was to be a religious 
wap in the morning at Clay schoolhouse; 
the bishop was to be there ; and the rector 
was himself to move a resolution, and had 
not yet considered what he was to say. 

So he stepped with a bland countenance 
and a deliberate stride into his fly again; 
and from its window smirked sadly, and 
waved his hand to the future patron of 
Fribbledon Cum Fleece, as he drove away ; 
and the clergyman, who was not always 
quite celestial, and could, on safe occasions, 
be sharp and savage enough, exploded in a 


coarse soliloquy over the money, and the, 
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day and the ease he had sacrificed to the 
curiosity of that young man, who certainly 
had some as odious points as it had ever 
been his lot to meet with. 


CHAPTER X. 
READING AN EPITAPH. 


Creve VERNEY next afternoon was 
again on board his yacht. Wind and tide 
both favouring, the cutter was running 
under a press of canvas that brought her 

nwale to the water’s edge once more for 

enruthyn Priory. This time it was no 
mere aquatic whim ; it was pursuit. 

Searching the wooded sea-board of Ma- 
lory with his glass, from the terrace of 
Ware, he had seen an open sail-boat wait- 
ing at the jetty. Down came a servant 
with cloaks and rugs. Cleve grew more 
and more interested as he adjusted the focus 
of his glass more exactly. On a sudden, 
from the little door in the boundary wall, 
emerged two ladies. There was no mis- 
take ; he could swear to them. They were 
the very same whom he had seen on Sunday 
in the Malory seat. 

He watched till he saw the boat round 
the point, and then —“ Yes,” he thought, 
“they are certainly going to Penruthyn 
Priory.” 

And away went Cleve Verney in pursuit 
of the shadow which he secretly adored. 
From Ware to Penruthyn Priory is about 
six miles, and by the time the pursuing cut- 
ter was in motion the chase had made more 
than a mile of her course, and was within 
two of the landing-point at the ruin. 

Cleve saw the two ladies disembark. It 
was now plain that they had come either to 
visit the ruins, or for a walk in that wild 
and lonely park called the Warren. Cleve 
had brought his gun with him, only for an 
excuse. 

Little more than five minutes after the 
arrival of the open boat, Cleve Verney set 
his foot upon the rude landing-place, as old 
perhaps as the Priory itself; a clumsy little 
pier, constructed of great rocks, overgrown 
with sea-rack, over which slippery platform 
he strode with reckless haste, and up that 
steep and pretty little winding lane, the 
trees overhanging which look centuries old, 
stooping and mantled in ivy. They may haye 
heard the tinkle of the bells of the prior 
mule, as he ambled beneath their boughs, an 
thesolemn swell of the monkish requiem from 
the melancholy little churchyard close by, 
under the old Priory windows. The thick 
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stone wall that fences this ancient by-road 
is clasped together with ivy, and boar with 
lichens, irregular, and broken as the battle- 
ments of a ruined tower. The approach, 
and the place itself, are in their picturesque 
sadness and solitude the very scene and set- 
ting of such a romance as Cleve Verney 
was pursuing. 

Into the Warren, by the stile up this 
road’s side, went Cleve, and climbed the 
gray rocky hillock that commands an ex- 
tensive view of that wild park; but there 
they were not. 

ell, they must, then, have pursued the 
th up tothe Priory, and thither he fol- 
owed. 

Oh, ho! here they are; the young lady 
at a little distance looking up at the singu- 
lar ruin; the old lady engaged in an active 
discussion with shrewish old Mrs. Hughes, 
who was very deaf, and often a little tipsy, 
and who was now testily refusing the ladies 
admission within the iron gate which af- 
fords access to the ruins, of which she held. 
the keys. 

No situation could have been more fortu- 
nate for Cleve. The Warren and the 
Priory being his uncle’s property, and the 
termagant Mrs. Hughes his officer, he walk- 
ed up to the visitor, inquired very courte- 
ously the object of the application, and 
forthwith ordered the portress to open the 
gate and deliver up her keys; which she 

id, a good deal frightened at sight of so 
unexpected a deus ex machina. 

An unmistakable gentleman, handsome, 
and plainly a sort of prince in this region, 
the old lady, although she did not know to 
whom she was obliged, was pleased at his 
offer to act as Cicerone here, and accepted 
it graciously. = 

“My young friend will be very glad ; she 
draws a little, and enjoys such sights im- 
——. Margaret!” she called. The 

oung lady turned, and Cleve saw before 

im once more in flesh and blood, that won- 
derful portrait of Beatrice Cenci, which had 
haunted him for three days. 

The young lady heard what her compan- 
ion had to say, and for a moment her’ large 
eyes rested on Cleve with a glance that 
seemed to him at once haughty, wild, and 


vn, 

ith one hand he held the gate open, 
and in the other his hat was raised t- 
fully, as side by side they walked into the 
pen court. They each bowed as they 
passed, the elder lady very cheerily, the 
younger with a momentary glance of the 
same unconscious superiority, which wound- 
ed him more than his pride would have al- 
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lowed; and a puzzled recollection flitted 
across his mind, of having once heard, he 
could not remember when, that Booth Fan- 
shawe had married a beautiful Italian, an 
heiress (a princess — wasn’t she ?) — at all 
events, a scion of one of their proud old 
houses, whose pedigrees run back into the 
Empire, and dwarf into parvenus the great 
personages of Burke’s Peerage. What 
made it worse was, that there was no shy- 
ness, no awkwardness. She talked a good 
deal to her companion, and laughed slightly 
once or twice, in a very sweet tone. The 
old lady was affable and friendly ; the young 
lady, on the contrary, so far from speaking 
to him, seemed hardly to give herself the 
trouble of listening to what he said. This 
kind of exclusion, to which the petted youn 
man certainly was not accustomed, galled 
him extremely, the more so that she looked, 
he thought, more beautiful than ever, and 
that her voice, and pretty slightly foreign 
accent, added another charm to the spell. 

He made them a graceful little lecture on 
the building, as they stood in the court. If 
she had any cleverness she would see with 
what a playful and rapid grace he could 
convey real information. e young lady 
looked from building to building as he de- 
scribed them, but with no more interest in 
the speaker, it seemed to him, than if the 
bellman of Cardyllian had been reading it 
from a handbill. He had never done any 
thing so wellin the House of Commons, and 
here it was accepted as a piece of common- 
place. The worst of it was that there was 
no finesse in all this. It was in perfect good 
faith that this beautiful young lady was 
treating him like a footman. 

Cleve was intensely piqued. Had she 
been less lovely, his passion might have re- 
coiled into disgust; as it was, with a sort of 
vindictive adoration, he vowed that he 
would yet compel her to hang upon his 
words as angels’ music, to think of him, to 
watch for him, to love him with all that wild 
and fiery soul which an intuition assured 
him was hers. 

So with this fierce resolve at his heart, he 
talked very ageeably with the accessible 
old lady, seeming, in a spirit, I dare say, al- 
together retaliatory, to overlook the young 
lady’s presence a deal. 

“T’ve got the key of the church also; 
ee allow me, I hope, to show it to you. 

t is really very curious—a much older 
style than the rest of the building — and 
there are some curious monuments and 
epitaphs.” 

The old lady would be charmed, of 
course, and her young companion, to whom 
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she turned, would like it also. So Cleve, 
acting as porter, opened the ponderous 
door, and the party entered this dim and 
solemn Saxon chapel, and the young lady 
paused and looked round her, struck, as it 
seemed, with a sense of something new 
and very interesting. 

“ How strange! How rude it is, and 
bregular:; not large,and yet how im 
ing!” murmured the girl, as she looked 
round with a momentary awe and delight. 
It was the first remark she had made, 
which it was possible for Cleve Verney to 
answer. 

“ That’s so true! Considerin 
it is, it does inspire a waite awe,” said 
he, catching at the opportunity. “It’s 
very dark, to be sure, and that goes a long 
way ; but its style is so rough and cyclo- 
pean, that it overcomes one with a feeling 
of immense antiquity ; and antiquity is al- 
ways solemn. A gift from people so remote 
and mysterious as those who built this 
chapel is affecting.” 

At this point, Cleve Verney paused, 
either his ideas failed him, or he fit that 
-they were leading him into an oration. 
But he saw that the young lady looked at 
him, as he spoke, with some interest; and 
he felt more elated than he had done for 
many a day. 

“Is that a broken pillar?” asked Miss 
Sheckleton, —as I shall for the future call 
the elder lady. 

“ That’s the font — very ancient — there’s 
sume odd carving about it, which has 

uzzled our antiquaries,” said Cleve, lead- 
ing the way to it. 

he young lady had not followed. His 
exposition was to Miss Sheckleton, whose 
inquisitiveness protracted it. It was dry 
work for Cleve. The young lady had 
seated herself in a sort of oak stall, and 
was looking up at the groining of the 
round ribbed arches, at some distance. The 
effect was singular. She was placed in 
the deep chiaro-oscuro. A strong gleam of 
light, entering through a circular aperture 
in the side wall, illuminated her head and 
face with a vivid and isolated effect; her 
rich chestnut hair was now disclosed, her 
bonnet having fallen back, as she gazed 
upward, and the beautiful oval face was dis- 
closed in the surrounding shadow with the 
sudden brilliancy and isolation of a picture 
in a phantasmagoria. 

Verney’s eyes were not upon the font on 
which he was lecturing, his: thoughts were 
wandering too, and Miss Sheckleton ob- 
served perhaps some odd vagueness and 
iteration in his remarks; but the young 


how small 
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lady changed her position, and was now 
examining another part of the church. 

Cleve either felt or fancied, seeing, as 
the Italians say, with the tail of his eye, 
that she was now, for a moment. looking at 
him, believing herself unseen. If this were 
so, was it not the beginning of a triumph ? 
It made him strangely happy. 

If Cleve had seen those sights in town, I 
can’t say whether their effect would have 
been at all similar ; byt beautiful scenery, 
like music, predisposes to emotion. Its 
contemplation is the unconscious abandon- 
ment of the mind to sentiment, and once 
excite tenderness and melancholy, and the 
transition to love is easy upon small provo- 
cations. In the country, our visions flit 
more palpably before us; there is nothing 
there, as amid the clatter and vulgarities 
of the town to break our dreams. The 
beautiful rural stillness is monotony itself, 
and monotony is the spell and the condition 
of all mesmeric impressions. Hence young 
men, in part, run the dangers of those 
enchanted castles called country houses, in 
which you lose your heads and _ hearts, 
whither you arrive jubilant and free, and 
whence you are led by delicate hands, with 
a silken halter round your necks, with a 
gay gold ring in your obedient noses, and 
a tiny finger crooked therein, and with a 
broad parchment pinned upon your — 
shoulders, proclaiming to the admiring 
world that your estates have gone the way 
of your liberties, and that you and they are 
settled for life. 

“ Now, this,” said he, pointing to a block 
of carved stone placed in the aisle, “ is the 
monument of old Martha Nokes; - pray 
ask your young lady to come for one mo- 
ment ; it’s worth reading.” 2 

“ Margaret !” called the elder visitor, in 
the subdued tone suited to the sacred 
place. “ Come, darling, and see this.” 

“ This inscription is worth reading, and 
I can tell you about the old woman, for I 
remember her quite well. I was eight 

ears old when she died. Old Martha 
okes: she died in her hundred and twen- 
tieth year.” 

The young lady stood by and listened 
and read. The epitaph related her length 
of service, her fidelity, and other virtues, 
and that “this stone was placed here in 
testimony of the sincere and merited esteem, 
respect, and affection cherished for the 
deceased, by Eleanor, Viscountess (Dowa- 
ger) Verney, of Malory.” 

“ There’s some beautiful embroidery on 
satin, worked by her more than a hundred 
and fifteen years ago, at Ware,” said Cleve 
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Verney. “They say such work can’t be 
had now. ‘Jn the course of her long eS 
grimage, you see by the epitaph, ‘ she 
no less than twenty-three substantial offers of 
marriage, all which she declined, prefer- 
ring her single state to the many cares and 
trials of wedded life, and willing also to re- 
main to the end of her days in the service of 
the family of Verney, (to whom she was 
justly grateful,) and in which she had com- 
menced her actwe and useful, though humble 
life, in the reign of King George the First.’ 
you see she spent all her life with us; 
and I'll tell our ‘people, if you should hap- 
pen to pass near Ware — it’s not an hour’s 
sail aeross— and would care to see it, to 
show you her embroidery, and her portrait ; 
and if there’s anything else you think worth 
looking at; there are some pictures and 
bronzes ; they'll be quite at a service ; 
my uncle is hardly ever at Ware; and I 
only run down for a little boating and 
shooting, now and then.” 

“Thank you,” said the old lady, and 
utter silence followed. Her young com- 
panion glanced at her for a moment, and 
saw her look blank and even confounded. 
She averted her gaze, and something, I 
suppose, struck her as comical, for, with a 
sudden little silvery laugh, she said ~ 

“ What a charming, funny old woman 
she must have been!” 

And with this excuse she laughed more 
—and again, after a little interval. Noth- 
ing more contagious than this kind of 
laughter, especially when one has an ink- 
ling of the cause. Cleve looked at the font, 
and lowered his large eyes to the epitaph 
of the Virgin Martha Nokes, and bit hi 
lips, but he did laugh a little in spite of 
himself, for there was something nearly 
irresistible in pleasant Miss Sheckleton’s 
look of vacant consternation. 


CHAPTER XI. 
FAREWELL, 


THE young lady was instantly grave, 
with even a little fiery gleam of anger in 
her eyes, he thought. - He could not help 
raising his also, now quite gravely and even 
respectfully, looking on her. 

“I think you know who we are,” she said 
a little suddenly and haughtily. 

“ You are at present living at Malory, I 
believe,” said he, with a respectful evasion. 

“Yes; but I mean who we are,” said 
Margaret, very pale, very proud, and with 
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her splendid hazel eyes fixed full upon him 
with the irresistible inspiration of truth. 

“I have heard— in part accidentally — 
something.” 

“Yes,” said the girl; “you are Mr, 
Cleve Verney, and my name is Fanshawe; 
and my father, Sir Booth Fanshawe, is at 
present living at Malory.” , 

“ My dear! are you mad?” gasped Miss 
Sheckleton aghast. 

“Yes. We are the people who live at 
Malory, and my father hoped that he 
might have escaped there the observation 
of all but the very few persons who take a 
friendly interest in him. The place was 
looked out and taken for us by a person of 
whom we know nothing —a clergyman, I 
believe. I have now, for the first time, 
learned from that gravestone to whom the 
place belongs. We know nothing of the 
townspeople or of neighbors. e have 
lived to ourselves; and if he bad known 
that Malory —— to the Verneys, I 
hope you believe he would neither have 
been mad or mean enough to come here, to 
live in the house of his enemies.” 

“ Oh, Margaret! Margaret! you have 
ruined your father,” said poor Miss Sheckle- 
ton, wile as a ghost, and with her trembling 
fingers in the air. 

“T assure you, Miss Fanshawe,” said 
Cleve, “ you do me a,cruel injustice when 
you class me with Sir Booth Fanshawe’s 
enemies. There have been those miserable 
money matters, in which J never had, nor 
could have had, any influence whatsoever. 
And there has been political hostility, in 
which I have been the victim rather than 
the Of course, I’ve had to fight 
my battles as best I could; but I’ve never 
done anything unfair or unmanly. You 

lainly think me a personal enemy of Sir 
Booths. It pains me that youdoso. In 
the sense in which you seem to think it, I 
mever was, nor in any sense could I con- 
tinue to be so, in his present —his pres- 
ent” — 

The young man hesitated for a word or 
a paraphrase to convey a painful meaning 
without offence. 

“ His present ruin, and his approaching 
exile,” said the young lady. 

“I’m sure, sir, what you say is exactly 
so,” pleaded poor Miss Sheckleton, ner- 
vously. “It was, as you say, all about 
elections, and that kind of thing, which, 
with him, you know, never can ain. 
So, I’m sure, the feeling is all over. Isn't 
it, Mr. Verney ?” 

’ “7 don’t think it matters much,” said the 
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young lady, in the same tone of haughty 
defiance. “ J don’t — girls, I believe, never 
do understand business and politics. All I 
know is this—that my father has been 
ruined. My father has been ruined, and 
that, I hope, will satisfy his enemies. I 
know he thinks, and other people think — 
people in.no way mixed up in his affairs 
— people who are impartiai — that it was 
the cruelty and oppression of Mr. Kiffyn 
Verney — your uncle, I think you say — 
that drove him to ruin. Well, you now 
know that my father is at Malory.” 

“He does, darling. We may be over 
heard,” said Miss Sheckleton in an implor- 
ing tremor. ; 

ut the young lady contimued in the 
same clear tone — 

“TI can’t say what is considered fair and 
ma.nly, as you say, in political enmity; but, 
seeing what it has done, I have no reason 
to believe it very scrupulous or very merci- 
ful; therefore, with some diffidence, I ask 
only, whether you can promise that he shall 
not be molested for a few days, until some 
other refuge shall have been provided for 
us? And when we shall have left England 
for ever, you will have no more to fear from 
my father, and can afford, I think, to forget 
his name.” 

There was a kind of contradiction here, 
or rather one of those discords which our 
sense of harmony requires, and mysteriously 
delights in — for wnile her language was 
toned with something of the anguish of 
pleading, her mien and look were those of 
a person dictating terms to the vanquished. 
Had she but known all, they might have 
been inspired by the workings of his heart. 
Her colour had returned more brilliantly, 
her large eyes gleamed, and her beautiful 
eyebrow wore that anguine curve which is 
the only approach to a scowl which painters 
accord to angels. Thus, though her tones 
were pathetic, she stood like a beautiful 
image of Victory. 

In the silence that followed, Cleve stood 
before her for a moment confounded. Too 
many feelings were on a sudden set in mo- 
tion by this girl’s harangue, to find a dis- 
tinct resultant in words. His pride was 
stung — something of anger was stirred 
within him ; his finer sympathies, too, were 
moved, and a deeper feeling still. 

“I'm afraid you think me a very mean 
person, indeed,” said Cleve. ‘To no one, 
not to my uncle, not to any living person, 
will I so much as hint that I know anything 
of Sir Booth Fanshawe’s present Sen of 

bode. I don’t think that we men are ever 
quite understood by you. I hope that is it. 
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I ~ it is not that you entertain a partic- 
ularly ill opinion of me. I haven't deserved 
it, you'll find I never shall. I hope you will 
employ me. I hope, Miss Sheckleton, you 

employ me, wherever, in any way, you 
think I can be of use. Your having, al- 
though I know it is perfectly accidental, 
come to Malory, places me under a kind of 
obligation, I wish you would allow me to 
think so, of hospitality; there is no room 
for generosity here ; it would be a misplaced 
phrase; but 1 wish, very much, that you 
would put my goodwill to the , and 


= jupoa my fidelity; only give me a 


I believe that every one who is speaking 
all in earnest, and, for the moment, quite 
from a good impulse, looks more beautiful 
in that momentary glow of paradise, and 
certainly no handsomer young fellow, to 
a. mind, could have been imagined than 

eve Verney, as he stood uncovered before 
the beautiful stranger, and pleaded for her 
good opinion. 

.The young lady was silent, and looked at 
Miss Sheckleton, as if deputing her to an- 
swer, and then looked away. 

“ You're very kind. I know you won't 
deceive us, Mr. Verney,” said Miss Sheckle- 
ton, with an imploring look, and laying her 
hand unconsciously upon his arm. “ {am 
sure you won’t disappoint us; but it is a 

t difficulty; you’ve no idea, for Sir 

h feels very strongly, and in fact we 
don’t mention the name of your family to 
him; and I’m sure — indeed oo — if he 
were aware that Malory was Verney prop- 
erty, he would never have come here, and 
if I were to tell him, he would leave it at 
once. It was a very old friend, Lord Ham- 
merdon who employed a clergyman, a Mr. 
Dixie, I think, a friend of his, to look out a 
suitable place in a very quiet neighbour- 
hood; and so, without making — without, 
indeed, the power of making inquiry, we 
came down here, and have just made the 
discovery —two discoveries, indeed — for 
not only does the place belong to your 
family, but you, Mr. Verney, are aware 
that Sir Booth is here.” 

“ Sir Booth will do me the justice to 
trust my word. I assure you — I swear to 
you—no mortal shall learn the secret of 
his residence from me. I hope Miss Fan- 
shawe believes me I’m sure you do, Miss 
Sheckleton,” said Cleve. 

“We are both very much obliged,” said 
the old lady. 

The girl's eyes were lowered. Cleve 
thought she made just a perceptible inclina- 
tion to intimate her acquiescence. It was 
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clear, however, that her fears were satisfied. 
She raised her eyes, and they rested on 
him for a moment with a me and even 
melancholy gaze, in which—was there 
confidence? That momentary, almost un- 
conscious glance, was averted, but Cleve 
felt unaccountably happy and even proud.g 

“Tt is then understood,” said he, “ that 
I am not to charge myself with having 
caused, however uninténtionally, any dis- 
turbance or embarrassment of your plans. 
Do you think — it would give me so much 
pleasure — that I might venture to call 
upon Sir Booth Fanshawe, to make him in 
person that offer of my humble services, in 
any way in which he might please to em- 
cm fhe which I have already tendered to 

ou ” - 
: He saw the young lady turn an alarmed 
glance upon her companion, and press her 
hand slightly on her arm, and the old lady 
said quickly — 

“ Not for the world! Nothing would vex 
him more. That is, I mean, it is better he 
should not think that he has been recog- 
nised; he is impetuous, and, as you must 
know, a little — and just now is suffer- 
ing, and, in fact, I should not venture, al- 
though I need not say, I quite appreciate 
the feeling, and thank you very much.” 

A silence followed this little speech. 
The subject that had engrossed and excited | 
the little party was for the present ex-| 
hausted, and no one was ready at the mo- 
ment to start another. 

“We have detained you here, most un- 
reasonably, Mr. Verney, I’m afraid,” said 
Miss Sheckleton, glancing towards the 
door. “The evenings have grown so short, 
and our boatman said we should be longer 
returning; and I think we should have 
been on our way home before now.” 

“T only wish you would allow me to set 
= down at Malory, in my boat; but I 

now that would not do, so you must allow 
me to see you on board your own.” 

More time had passed, a great deal, during 
this odd scene, than it takes to read my 
note of it. When they stept forth from the 
door of the tenebrous little church, the 
mellow light of sunset was streaming along 
the broken pavement and grass, and glow- 
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ing on the gray walls and ivy of the old 
building. 

Margaret Fanshawe was very silent all 
the way down to the little stone pier, at 
which the boat was moored. But the old 
lady had quite recovered her garrulous good 
spirits and energy. There was something 
likable and even winning in Miss Anne 
Sheckleton, sixty years though she looked. 
She did not hide her gray locks; they 
were parted smoothly over her intelligent 
forehead, and in her clear, pleasant face 
you could see at times a little gleam of 
waggery, and sometimes the tenderness of 
sentiment. So that there remained with 
her that inextinguishable youth of spirit 
that attracts to the last. 

Cleve was not one of those fellows who 
don’t understand even so much self-denial 
as is necessary to commend them to old 
ladies on occasion. He was wiser. He 
walked beside her slight figure and light 
firm step, talking agreeably, with, now and 
then, a stolen glance at the silent girl. Miss 
Sheckleton was an old woman such as 
Ilove. Such as remains young at three- 
score, and is active still with youthful 
interests, and a vein of benevolent ro- 
mance. 

And now they stood at the gunwale 
of the boat; and Miss Sheckleton, smiling 
a little anxiously, gave him her hand at 


parting. 

“ May I?” said he in a tone respectful 
and even melancholy, at the same time, 
extending his hand with hesitation toward 
the young lady beside him. 

There was a little motion in her hand, as 
if she would have shut or withdrawn it, but 
she looked at him with grave eyes; was 
there doubt in them, or was there confi- 
dence ? and gave him her hand too, with a 
sad look. There was one strong violent 
throb at his heart as he pressed that slender 
gauge; and then it seemed to stand still for 
a moment; and he heard the evening breeze 
among the leaves, like a sigh along the 
shore. Was it an omen ? 

The next moment he was standing alone, 
with his hat in his hand, smiling and wav- 
ing gan adieu over the glitteriug waves to 
the receding boat. 
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From the Spectator, June 8, 
THE NEW INDUSTRIAL GOSPEL. 


THERE are signs about us on every side 
which seem to proclaim more and more 
clearly every day, that the old fabric of 
trade and commerce, the machinery by 
means of which the English nation has 
hitherto produced and distributed the vari- 
ous necessaries and luxuries.of life, is 
doomed. First, and above and beneath all, 
lies the labour question, pressing now more 
importunately than ever ‘upon us. We 
venture to assert that no one who has even 
dipped into the evidence given before the 
Trades’ Unions’ Commission, can possibly 
believe that the old relations of master 
and man will ever be restored here. The 
representatives of either side have, beyond 
ot ausatlan, succeeded in producing the 
most d ing evidence as to the action of 
Masters’ Unions and Men’s Unions. Both 
sides deplore the antagonism which exists. 
Mr. Mault (the Secretary of the Master 
Builders’ Association) vies with Mr. Apple- 

arth (the Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Bociety of Carpenters and Joiners) in 
praising arbitration, and hoping for some 
solution in this direction. These are the 
two principal witnesses hitherto examined. 
But, on being pressed, you see at once that 
neither of them has any real faith in the 
arbitration plank. Indeed, how can the 
remedy work unless made compulsory ? and, 
the moment you try to carry out the ma- 
chinery of compulsion the staff breaks, and, 
runs into your hand. The one conclusion 
to which the spectator finds himself irre- 
sistibly driven is, that the present system 
of armed watchtulness, breaking out con- 
stantly into open war, is one infinitely dis- 
astrous for the nation, which, indeed, it 
behooves the nation by all lawful methods to 


get quit of. 

But if matters have come to this pe 
in the sphere of productive industry, how 
stands the case when we come to distribu- 
tion? Here, again, we have sorrowfully 
to confess that there is scarcely a sound 
spot from the crown of the head to the sole 
ot the foot. The system of retail trade is 
little better than one giant mass of fraud 
and puffing. To justify this assertion, we 
would appeal to the published returns as 
to adulteration, and conviction for false 
weights and measures, on the one hand ; 
and, on the other, to the private experience 
of every head of a household. The traces, 
upon which every housekeeper comes only 
too often, of a combination between trades- 
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people and servants to rob the consumer, 
should be enough to convince the most 
sceptical that svarcely an article enters a 
house in our day which has not had its 
price enhanced by a commission to more 
than one person, who is violating the most. 
ordinary ‘principles of morality in the trans- 
action. It is needless to cite instances of a 
fact so well established. Here, again, the 
nation is the sufferer, and must bestir itself 
to root out a disease which is preying upon 
its vitals. 

That in other and higher departments of 
human activity the case is no better, let 
the anna's of the Courts of Chancery and 
Bankruptcy witness. The machinery of 
both is positively clogged by the mass of 
business arising from the winding-up of 
fraudulent companies, until the astounding 
details almost cease to arouse indignation. 
The recent case of the National Savings’ 
Bank, in which 40,000/. was spent on man- 
agement and directors’ fees, on a subscribed 
capital of 31,000/., and the collapse of which 
has probably spread wider ruin than the sack 
of a great city, is no unique specimen of 


what is going on, even in such departments 
as Insurance, in which, at an 
might hope that funds would 
cred. 


rate, one 
held sa- 


In a community which recognizes perfect 
freedom of action, of course it is impossible 
that such a state of things should have come 
to pass without a re-action, and attempts to 
mend matters in one direction and another. 
Of what has been done and is doing in 
the way of associations and industrial 
nerships, in which ibly a remedy for 
pe ape ecaanek wir tn we do not 
propose to speak to-day, but with regard to 
distribution a very remarkable movement 
has arisen, on which it would be well that 

ublic attention should be fixed just now. 

here, as in many other great reformations, 
the impulse has come from below. For 
twenty years and upwards the working peo- 
ple of the North have been organizing their 
co-operative stores for the purpose of bring- 
ing the producer and consumer together, re- 
storing ready-money payments, just weights, 
and honest 8, and at the same time sav- 
ing the profits of middlemen. The marvel- 
lous success of these stores has attracted the 
notice of the upper classes. The Civil Ser- 
vice Supply iation is only the best 
known of several societies which is doing 
for the middle and upper what the stores 
have done for the working classes. While 
the movement was confined to these latter, 
there was, comparatively speaking, little 
opposition to it. The Act under which 
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they were established placed limits to the 
amount of capital of these societies, and re- 
strictions on their trading powers, which it 
was no doubt believed would render them 
harmless enough. But the success of the 
new societies founded on the same princi- 

es, but adopting the more flexible if more 

angerous machinery of the Joint Stock 
Companies’ Act, has fairly roused the trad- 
ing classes to a sense of the gravity of the 
situation. Readers who are curious in such 
matters will do well to expend a few pence 
in the purchase of a number or two of The 
Grocer, a Trade Circu'ar. In its columns, 
they will find proof enough of the light in 
which all efforts to reach the wholesale mar- 
kets by outsiders are regarded by the so- 
ealled “ legitimate trade.” In the adver- 
tising columns, they may discover what 
wholesale houses refuse to supply co-opera- 
tive societies, and these are held up for ad- 
miration. In the last number, there is an 
attack on the “ Birmingham Supply Asso- 
ciation,” lately founded there, giving the 
names of the Committee, and sneering at 
“ gentlemen who consent to act on a shop- 
keeping committee.” In another column 
retailers are exhorted to be “ wise in time, 
and discard the samples of all wholesale 
houses who'either supply families or co-op- 
erative stores, and trade only with houses 
whose business is transacted with legitimate 
= in tea.” In other ——. es 
same disposition is showing itself. g- 
Aealart) Association has! been started for 
the purpose of enabling farmers and coun- 
try gentlemen to — implements, 
seeds, and manures of the best qualities at 
wholesale prices. The unlucky agricultu- 
rist, it seems, pays something like an aver- 
age of 25 per cent commission for his 
goods, which “ the legitimate dealers” look 
upon as their perquisite by right divine. 
Fortunately for the Association, and for the 

ublic which it hopes to benefit, Mr. Green- 
ing, the manager, had taken the precaution 
of procuring before starting contracts with 
al number of wholesale houses for the 
supply of implements, &c. Had this not 
been done, the Association would undoubt- 
edly have been starved in its infancy, as 
“ the legitimate trade ” is now putting forth 
its strength, and coercing the wholesale 
houses to hinder, if possible, their supply- 
ing the enemy on any terms. We call at- 
tention to these facts thus early, that our 
readers may be aware of the issue that has 
to be tried. If the public, through super- 
stitious veneration for “old use and wont” 


and “ legitimate trade ” allows these co-op- | yo 


erative experiments in the upper classes to 
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be now snuffed out, it deserves to be deliv- 
ered over to the spoilers for another gene- 
ration. 

Of those who may be inclined to sneer 
at the tendency apparent in so many of the 
leading men in our co-operative societies 
and associations to exalt their industrial 
method into a sort .of religious faith, we 
would only ask seriously, “ Can we afford 
just now to look any honest faith in the 
mouth?” They have shown beyond all 
question that they can give their members 
better articles of all kinds at cheaper rates 
than they could ever procure them else- 
where. They have restored the tone of 
trade in large districts by their rigid insis- 
tance on ready-money payments. They 
have converted thousands of careless and 
improvident workmen to thrifty habits. 
Well, then, if over their libations of un- 
adulterated tea and coffee (the movement, 
be it remarked, is very nearly allied to the 
Temperance movement), they go on to de- 
clare that co-operation 1s neither more nor 
less than the application of the Sermon on 
the Mount to trade, — that it will fit into 
and regenerate every branch of commercial 
industry, — that co-operators have alread 
knocked a big hole in the English Temple 
of Mammon, and that the whole structure 
is bound to come down with a run in about 
eighteenmonths’time, and millennium to set 
in in good earnest, why not let them have 
their swing? What have we to offer them 
in the place of their faith, such as it is? 
“ Keep business and morals apart,” says the 
legitimate trading community; “Render 
to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” 
“ As you have done with your limited com- 
panies and false weights and measures,” 
the co-operative fanatic retorts, “ and look 
what has come of them.” “ Enlightened 
self-interest,” the political economist sug- 
gests; and the co-operator declares that his 
creed embraces the doctrine, so far as it is 
good for any thing. “ Unfettered competi- 
tion tempered in certain directions by arbi- 
tration, and councils of coneiliation,” 

hes the self-made man, conscious of an 
unbounded capacity in himself for harvest- 
ing the results ot the toil of the brain and 
muscle of others. But the co-operator 
“spews unlimited competition out of his 
mouth ” as an invention of the Devil, and 
declares Councils of Conciliation to be an 
anachronism in a state of society in which 
all men will be fellow-workers, with the 
same interests, and neither strike nor lovk- 
out will be possible any more. What can 
a say to such fanatics? Mlusions! Uto- 


pia! Well, then, let them alone, and they 
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will come down of themselves. What says | in those strange peees addressed to Barba- 
the Book? “If the thing be of men, | roux from the Abbaye, and dated ‘the sec- 


it will come to naught;” if not, let us be 
satisfied with the old Rabbi’s authority as 
to our chances of overthrowing it. We 
will back Gamaliel on such a point against 
all the indomitable Plugsons of Undershot 
who ever lived. All we ask, however, is a 
fair field, and no fav@ur for the co-operators 
in the campaign about to open in the high- 
er walks of industry. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
CHARLOTTE CORDAY. * 


OF all the figures that appear on the dark 
canvas of the French Revolution, none 
flashes out more strangely, to vanish as sud- 
denly, than that of Charlotte Corday: yet 
is the —— one that must stir the 
hearts of men for ever, filling them with 
wonder and pity not unmixed with admira- 
tion, irreconcilable though the great act of 
her life be with law human or divine, and 
deeply as public opinion in Christendom 
has branded assassination with infamy. 
Her present biographer, M. Chéron de Vil- 
liers, claims her throughout his book with 
much emphasis as a true daughter of the 
Catholic Church, laying stress on certain 
evidences of early piety, and of a devotion 
stricter than was usual even in a conventu- 
al education. He triumphantly cites as a 
proof of her strict orthodoxy that she con- 
stantly refused to attend the preaching of 
Fauchet the constitutional bishop of Calva- 
dos, and in her last moments rejected the 
offices of the Abbé Lothringer, both priests 
‘fiétris d’elle de la qualification d’tnérus.’ 
So be it, if the Holy Catholic Church wish- 
es to claim her as saint and martyr; but we 
confess that her own words, letters, and de- 
meanour t! hout those six days from the 
13th of July (the day of the murder) till 
the 19th, when she submitted herself so 
calmly to the executioner, seem rather to 
prove her entire indifference to such mat- 
ters. She had done that which she believed 
herself appointed to do; she had given lib- 
rty to France; and the fulfilment of her 
task was not a crime to confess to any 
priest; with that blood on her hands, she 
was ready to go before God who had re- 
quired it of her. 

So at least we read her mental attitude 


* Marie-Anne-Charlotte de Corday @Armont: sa 
Vie, son Temps, ses Ecrits, son Proces, sa Mort. 
Par M. Chéron de Villiers. Paris: Amyot. 1865. 
FOURTH SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. VI. 





ond day of the preparation for Peace.’ 

‘Je jouis délicieusement de la paix de- 

is deux jours ; le bonheur de mon pays fait 
fomion? e says, and as she firmly believes 
that she has accomplished this, she is able to 
write jestingly of all the little incidents of 
her journey to Paris in the sweltering July 
heat, with her disagreeable companions in 
the diligence, and of the offer of marri 
made her by one of them whom she left ‘ de 
trés-mauvaise humeur.’ Of the great event 
she gives no details, leaving Barbaroux to 
learn them from other sources; but she 
says: ‘As I was really calm (vraiement de 
sangfroy), I suffered from the cries of some 
women, but those who save their country 
cannot notice what it costs.’ The anticipa- 
tions of rest in the Elysian Fields with Bru- 
tus and some ancients savour more of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives than of the Breviary ; but we 
must give a summary of the facts collected 
by M.-Chéron de Villiers in the work be- 
fore us concerning the history of this won- 
derful girl. M.de Villiers seems to have 
heard in his youth many reminiscences of 
the beauty, the piety, and the ardent patri- 
otic feeling of Charlotte Corday from his 
grandmother Mme. Riboulet, between whom 
and the future heroine a girlish friendship 
had existed. These traditions seem to have 
stimulated his industry in collecting all that 
can be known of her antecedents, so that 
his book may be fairly considered exhaus- 
tive on the subject, telling us both what we 
are to believe and what we are not: for 
Charlotte Corday’s early years have furnish- 
ed plenty. of apocryphal matter to her biog- 
raphers; documents being scarce, imagina- 
tion has largely supplied the want. An 
actual authority, however, is a certain 
Mme. de M née Levaillant, a resident 
at Caen in the year preceding the Revolu- 
tion, and intimate with the orday family. 
Her memoir — in the Revue de Deux 
Mondes, embodied in a paper of Casimir 
Perrier’s, and along with it, two letters ad- 
dressed by Charlotte to Mme. de M——. 
To these M. de Villiers adds a hitherto un- 

ublished letter to his pate. then 

dile. Rose Fougeron du Fayot, which, as 
it is new, we will transcribe in its own 
oe. These materials, however, would 

ange he | themselves swell the volume to 

its ac bulk without the addition of a 
memoir of Marat,a notice of the Abbé 
Raynal, his celebrated letter to the Assem- 
bly in 1791 given at length, and a great 
deal of other matter with which we are not 
at present concerned. 
171. 
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Marie-Anne-Charlotte de Corday d’Ar- 
mont, for she bore all these names, and was 
familiarly known as Marie Corday, though 
history has selected Charlotte as her dis- 
tinguishing appellation, was the daughter 
of a poor though noble Norman family, and 
in the female line she could claim the 
Corneille as an ancestor, a fact not without 
significance in forming her character in the 
heroic mould. Losing her mother early, 
her father’s exceedingly narrow means in- 
duced him to leave her for a few years in 
the care of her uncle the Abbé Corday, 
euré of Vieques; and at fourteen she and 
a younger sister were by the kindness of 
Mme. de Belzunce received into the 
Abbaye aux Dames at Caen. There Marie 
enjoyed the best education, and more liber- 
ty than usually falls to the lot of pension- 
naires in a convent. She was brought up 
along with Mdlle. Alexandrine Forbin the 
niece of the abbess, and allowed free inter- 
course with all the old friends of her family. 
Among them was this Mme. de M——,, then 
Mdlle. Levaillant, whose earliest recollec- 
tion of ‘la petite Marie Corday’ was seein 
the child fall and hurt herself severely, an 
then refuse to complain or even acknowl- 
edge that she was hurt. ‘ Cette petite fille 
est dure a elle-méme; elle ne se plaint ja- 
mais.’ At the time that she entered the 
Abbaye aux Dames, she is described as 
‘une jeune personne accomplie, soumise, 
laborieuse, bonne et prévenante envers tous, 
avec un gofit pour les lectures sérieuses peu 
habituel & une femme.’ Corneille, J. J. 
Rousseau, and the Abbé Raynal, were, we 
know from herself, her favourite modern 
authors. The Abbé, indeed, she alwa 
speaks of as ‘mon maitre,’ and from him she 
drew the saying ‘ on ne doit pas la vérité & 
ses tyrans’ with which she justified the 
artifice which gained her access to her vic- 
tim. Much given to reverie, she brooded 
in solitude over the ideas of antique virtue 
described in the works of these men, and 
dreaming of Sparta and Rome she became 
an ardent republican in heart even before 
the Revolution. No lover of modern days 
ever made any impression on her affections, 
says Mme. de M. ; but here this lady 
and Mme. Riboulet are at variance. The 
latter, Marie’s more immediate contempo- 
rary and confidante, assures us that Henri de 
Belzunce, the nephew of the abbess, saw 
her frequently during the years 1787-89, 
and was passionately attached to her; that 
she returned his affection and looked for- 
ward to marriage with him. In 1789, he 
was murdered in the streets of Caen, his 
body atrociously mutilated, and his head 
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carried in triumph on a pike. A collision 
between de Belzunce’s regiment and the 
populace brought about this catastrophe, 
which sank deep into Marie’s heart, and 
strengthened the detestation with which she 
regarded those who incited the people to 
commit such horrors in the name of liberty, 
and to soil the sacred with a thousand 
crimes. Mme. Ri witnessed her in- 
tense suffering at this time, silent and self- 
controlled as were her love and grief; and 
she had no doubt that in this event might be 
found the key to the stern resolve that 
followed, nor have we. Mme. de Belzunce 
survived her nephew barely a year; and 
during the short period which yet inter- 
vened before the suppression of convents in 
1790 Mme. de Pontécoulant ruled in the 
Abbaye aux Dames. This abbess also had 
a nephew, M. Gustave Doulcet de Ponté- 
coulant, whose name appears in connection 
with Marie Corday’s in the closing scene of 
her life. When the convent was closed to 
them, the demoiselles de Corday returned 
to their father’s roof at Argentan; but 
poverty there had deepened rather than 
otherwise, and Marie took the resolution in 
June 1791 of claiming the hospitality of a 
distant relative, an old Mme. de Bretteville, 
a widow of some substance, who lived alone 
in a large house in Caen, known as Grand 
Manoir. Here for two years more the en- 
thusiastiec girl lived, watching the progress 
of events. The society she mixed in was 
small, and principally royalist in their views. 
Eléonore de Faudoas became her attached 
friend, and in two years’ time both royalist 
and.tepublican died on the same scaffold. 
Mme. de M—— describes Marie as having 
now developed into an exceedingly beauti- 
ful woman, and, whatever discrepancies may 
exist between the different portraits of her 
(Siccardi’s being considered the best), there 
can be no doubt that hers was a very noble 
beauty, grave and intellectual in expression 
as well as exquisite in form and colouring ; 
while the remarkable sweetness and _har- 
mony of her voice in speaking was a charm 
that remained long in the memory of those 
who hadfheard it. The letter to her dear Rose 
du Fayot (Madame Riboulet) is dated from 
Grand Manoir, the 28th of January, 1793 : — 


Vous savez l’affreuse nouvelle, ma bonne 
Rose: votre cceur comme mon cceur en a tres- 
saillé d’indignation: voila donc notre pauvre 
France livrée aux misérabies qui nous ont desja 
fait tant de mal. Dieu sait ot cela s’arrétera. 
Moi, qui connés vos bons sentiments, je puys 
vous en dire ce que je pense. Je frémis d’hor- 
reur et d’indignation. ‘Tout ce qu’6n peut réver 
d’affreux se trouve dans l’avenir que nous pré- 
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parent de tels évenements. Il est bien manifeste 
que rien de plus malheureux ne pouvait nous 
arrivé. J’en suys presque réduite 4 envier le 
sort de ceux de nos parens qui ont quitté le sol 
de la patrie, tant je désespére pour nous de voir 
revenir cette tranquillité que j’avés espérée il 
n’y a pas lontems. Tous ces homines qui 
devaient nous donner la liberté l’ont assassinée ; 
ce ne sont que des bourreaux. Pleurons sur le 
sort de notre France. Je vous sais bien mal- 
heureuse, et je ne voudrais pas faire couler encor 
vos larmes par le récit de nos douleurs. Tous 
mes amis sont persécutés : ma tante est. l’objet 
de toute sorte de tracasseries depuis qu’on a sgu 
qu’elle avait donné asyle & Delphin quand il a 
passé en Angleterre. J’en fuisés autant que lui 
si je pouvés, mais Dieu nous retient ici pour 
d’autres destinées. .. . Nous sommes ici en 
pore aux brigans; nous en voyons de toutes 
es couleurs ; ils ne laissent personne tranquille, 
¢a en serait & prendre cette république en hor- 
reur si on ne savait que /es forfaits des humains 
n’atteignent les cieux. Bref, aprés le coup 
horrible qui vient d’épouvanter |’univers, plaig- 
nés-moi, ma bonne Rose, comme je vous plains 
vous-méme, parcequ’il n’y a pas un coeur sensi- 
ble et généreux qui ne doive répandre des 
larmes de sang. Je vous dys bien des choses 
de la part de tout le monde, on vous aime tou- 

jours bien. 
Marie pe Corpar. 


Her orthography and grammar are doubt- 
ful; but her expressions are forcible, and 
read by the light of after events some of 
them are very significant. ‘On ne meurt 
qu'une fois,’ she says, speaking of some terrible 
scenes that had been enacted, ‘ et ce qui me 
rassure &8ntre les horreurs de notre situa- 
tion c’est que personne ne perdra en me per- 
dant.’ And again: ‘ Je n’ai jamais compté 
la vie que par l'utilité dont elle pouvait 
étre.’ 


She reads with avidity all the journals 
and pamphlets that she can obtain, and 
daily she hears of fresh excesses, more blood 
flowing in the streets; Marat claiming five 
hundred thousand heads for the guillotine, 
and styling himself and his journal ‘ L’ Ami 
du Peuple ;’ the struggle between the Mon- 
tagne and the Gironde inclining each da 
towards the triumph’ of the former, till 
Marat is victorious and the Girondist chiefs, 
eighteen in number, are in flight. Caen is 
their place of refuge. Among them are 
Buzot, Duchitel, Guadet, Pétion, Salles, 
Valady, and Barbaroux at their head. 
Mirie, who saw in these men the party of 
moderation, the only hope of France, eager- 
ly sought for an introduction to Barbaroux, 
and a petition to present to the Convention 
in favour ot her old friend Mdlle. Forbin, 
Chanoinesse of Troyes, who in the aliena- 
tion of church property had suffered losses, 
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was a pretext for asking for an interview at 
the Hétel de l’Intendance, which she ob- 
tained. On this, as on every other occasion, 
when she saw Barbaroux, it was remem- 
bered that Marie was attended, as befitted a 
demoiselle, by an old servant of Mme. Brette- 
ville’s. Calumny was not slow to put an 
injurious construction on these interviews, 
but in history the name of Charlotte Corday, 
as of Joan d’Arc, however it fared with 
them amid the strife of tongues in their own 
day, must stand for ever pure and spotless 
among women. Barbaroux undertook to 
write to his colleague in the Convention, 
Lauze de Perret, then in Paris, on the 
affairs of Mdlle. Forbin, and invited Mdlle. 
Corday to return in a few days. She did 
so, and the result of one or two more inter- 
views was that Marie volunteered to go in 
person to Paris to see De Perret, and to 
accelerate the transaction of Mdlle. Forbin’s 
business; also to take charge of letiers of 
political importance from the Giurondist 
deputies to their party. in Paris. It is plain 
that she has had long conversations with Bar- 
baroux on the state of France, that he has 
found in her an intelligence that can grasp 
the situation, and an agent whom he can 
trust, for her offer is accepted, and she is 
told that the despatches will be ready for 
her in eight days. She has listened to Bar- 
baroux’ description of the men whe are 
carrying all before them in Paris, and there 
can be no doubt, that when she asked to be 
the bearer of letters to the capital, where 
the ostensible object of her visit was fur- 
thering a hopeless legal claim on the part of 
a ‘suspecte,’ the resolution to kill Marat 
had been formed. It 1s equally certain that 
no hint of her resolve ever passed her lips, 
and that Barbaroux was entirely ignorant 
of it. To Pétion, who was present at the 
last interview, and who spoke to her rather 
ironically, her reply was,‘ Vous me jugez 
aujourd’hui sans me connaitre, citoyen Pe. 
tion, un jour vous saurez qui je suis.’ There 
were signs in those last days, which those 
who remembered them afterwards knew to 
be marks of deep emotion in her controlled 
nature, when she took what she felt to be 
an eternal farewell of the few friends left in 
Caen. On the 6th of July, she visits one 
relative, Mme. Gautier de Villiers, at Ver- 
son; the lady is occupied in household eares 
with her servants, but reading some trouble 
in Marie’s eyes, she dismisses them. ‘Je 
viens te dire adieu : j'ai un voyage a faire.’ 
To all questions her answers are evasive, 
her mind evidently entirely pre-occupied ; 
suddenly she snatches a handful of peas in 
their shelis from the heap before Mme. de 
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Villiers, crushes them and throws them 
down, embraces her cousin and leaves with- 
out another word. The 7th she occupies 
herself in burning all her papers, every ad- 
dress and proclamation of the Girondists ; 
and then is present at a review of the na- 
tional guard of Caen, by General Wimpfen. 

Next day Barbaroux consigns to her his 
letter to De Perret, along with his other 
despatches. Her passport had been got 
some months before, and all was en régle 
now. ‘ The document,’ says M. de Villiers, 
‘is in the collection of M. von Hunolstein ;’ 
we have seen what purported to be the 
same in that of M. Feuillet de Conches. 
There is an unlucky coincidence about these 
gentlemen’s originals ; but this one is not of 
much consequence. One more duty re- 
mained before leaving Caen, and that was 
to write to her father, and this letter also is 
new to the world : — 


Je vous dois obéissance, mon cher papa, ce- 
pendant je pars sans vous voir, parceque j’en 
aurai trop douleur. Je vais en Angleterre, 

arceque je ne crois pas qu’on puisse vivre en 
Deane heureux et tranquille de bien lontems. 
En partant, je mets cette lettre 4 la poste pour 
vous, et quand vous la recevrez je ne serai plus 
ence pays. Le ciel nous refuse le bonheur de 
vivre ensemble comme il nous en a refusé 
d’autres. Il sera peut-étre plus clément pour 
notrefpatrie. Adieu, mon cher papa, embras- 
sés ma sceur pour mui et ne m’onbliés pas. 

9 Juillett. Corpay. 


Mme. de Bretteville believed when her 
young cousin quitted Grand Manoir, on the 
9th July, that she was going to visit her 
father. 

Before we follow the avenger of blood, 
whom inexorable fate and the slow trot of 
the Norman horses are carrying along the 
dusty highway to Paris to find her victim, 
let us glance at the previous history of Ma- 
rat, and trace his progress to the hateful 
eminence he has attained. France did not 
give him birth. His parents were Swiss 
colonists, and Jean Paul Marat came into 
the world a subject of the great Frederick 
at Boudry, near Neufchatel, in 1744. Medi- 
cine was the profession he selected; but he 
soon abandoned the humbler walks of the 
healing art for dreams of vast scientific dis- 
coveries, which were to raise him far above 
his fellow men. His ambition and vanity 
seem to have been inordinate, even at the 
early age of sixteen, when he asked permis- 
sion to accompany a scientific expedition 
sent by Louis XV. under the Abbe Chappe 
to Tobolsk, and was refused. He visited 


London in 1773, and there, beside a novel, | 
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Roman de Ceur, characterised by M. de 
Villiers as ‘ prétentieux, fade, maladif et 
nauséabond,’ he printed a work on Man, 
and the Laws which govern the Union o 
Mind and Matter in Man. In the eight 

volume of the Miscellanies of the Philobib- 
lon Society are some interesting letters ad- 
dressed to Marat, as well as a very long and 
curious one of his to M. Roume de Saint- 
Laurent, which are little known. Amon 

them we find a civil note of Lord Lyttel 
ton’s to Marat, who had apparently sent 
him his MSS., complimenting him on the 
ability displayed in the performance, but 
adding that his (Lord Lyttelton’s) own 
want of anatomical knowledge prevented 
him from judging of the worth of M. Marat’s 
theories. In 1780, he published Discoveries 
on Light and Researches on Fire ; but these 
failed to attract the notice he desired, or 
that he believed they deserved: and, in re- 
viewing his career in the long letter to 
Saint-Laurent in 1784, he attributes the 
failure of these works to the jealousy of the 
Academy, which, he believed, never ceased 
to persecute him, and was resolved to ignore 
all his discoveries. Voltaire certainly did 
not spare him; criticising his work De 
U' Homme, he concludes : — 


Personne ne trouvera bon qu’on traite les 
Locke, les Mallebranche, les Condillac, d’- 
homme sorgueilleusement ignorants. . . . Si 
M. J. P. Murat traite mal ses contemporains, il 
faut avouer qu’il ne traite pas mieux les anciens 
philosophes. . . . C’est un grand empire que 
le néant, régnez-y. ‘ 


A work of his on the use of electricity 
in medicine was, however, crowned by 
the Academy of Rouen, and on the strength 
of this success he obtained the post of * méde- 
cin aux écuries de M. le Comte d’ Artois,’ 
a very humble one in comparison with the 
magnificent offers which, if we are to believe 
him, he had received from foreign princes; 
twenty-four thousand a year from one north- 
ern potentate if he would go to live and 
work in his dominions! At the conclusion 
of his epistle to Saint-Laurent, the injured 
man of science winds up with a fervent 
protestation of his zeal for religion and 
morals, and an assurance that the testimony. 
of all who have ever known him must in- 
fallibly be, that he is‘ un homme de bien, 
dans la plus rigoureuse acception du terme.’ 
And so to this bitterly disappointed man 
came the eventful year of 1789. He was 
not slow to feel the tempest in the air, nor 
to guess that when the old order was shaken 
and the passious of men let loose, a place 
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tight be found for such a one as him. He 
saw the power of the press to inflame those 
passions, and, practised scribe as he was, to 
start a journal calling itself L’A mi du Peuple 
was an easy resource. One of the electoral 
col of Paris sent him as its deputy to 
the Convention in September, 1792, where, 
on the first day that his hideous physiogno- 
my was‘seen alongside of Danton and 
Robespierre, it was decreed that royalty 
should be forever abolished in France, and 
all public Acts should date henceforth from 
the first year of the Republic. Seated with 
the Montagne, breathing out rage and 
slaughter, his utterances were those of a 
man drunk, not with new wine, but with 
blood ; and such was the frenzy of the time, 
that he became the idol of alarge section 
of the Parisian mob: a truly fearful Moloch, 
lodging at No. 20 in the old Rue des Cor- 
deliers, with Simonne Evrard, his mistress, 
and whom a direful disease was drawing 
very near to death in July, 1793, when 
Charlotte Corday’s knife reached him. Ar- 
riving in Paris gn the 11th, Mdlle. de Cor- 
day gave the remainder of that day and 
the following one to visiting De Perret on 
Malle. Forbin’s account. On the evenin 

of the 12th, alone in her room in the Hote 

de la Providence, Rue des Vieux Augustins, 
she wrote her ‘ Adresse aux Francais’ on a 
sheet of paper which she folded, and placed 
within her dress. It fell out next day un- 
der Chabot’s rude handling, and M. von 
Hunolstein claims to. possess it now. It is 
well known how, early on the morning of 
the 13th July, she bought the knife in the 
Palais Royal, how she twice on that day 
sought admission to the Citizen Marat, and 
twice was repulsed, till at last, at sundown, 
when he was in the bath, hearing her talk- 
ing to the servant in the anteroom, he de- 
sired that the young woman who said she 
had news of importance from Caen to give 
him should be admitted. In a few minutes 
the ery‘ A moi, ma chére amie, 4 moi!’ 
calls in the terrified woman of his house- 
hold ; there is a dark stream of blood on the 
floor, and the tyrant is dead. The woman 
who has sent the blow so unerringly home 
does not attempt to escape or to deny: 
‘C’est bien moi qui Vai tué.’ For some 
hours she underwent an examination by 
the — with perfect calmness, and at two 
in the morning she was removed to the 
Abbaye, repeating several times, ‘ J’ai rem- 
pli ma tache, d’autres feront le reste.’ But 
at sight of the crowds surging in the streets 
ready to tear her in pieves, she fainted. 
The cry ‘Marat is assassinated’ had con- 
vulsed Paris. The Jacobins cover his bust 





with crape and laurels, many refuse to be- 
lieve the fact. It is announced in the As- 
sembly ; the safety of the Republic is men- 
aced, says Hébert, Marat is the victim of 
the aristocrats: ‘ Citoyens, soyez fermes, 
entourez vos magistrats, et méfiez-vous sur- 
tout des chapeaux verts,’ alluding to the 
colour worn by Mdlle. Corday. Here was 
work for Fonquier Tinville, whose hand 
was never slack at such tasks; by the 16th, 
the preliminary formalities were accom- 
plished, the remains of Marat were com- 
mitted with imposing ceremonies to the 
tomb, and Charlotte Corday was summoned 
from the Abbaye before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. In the interval, she had written 
the first letter to Barbaroux, of which we 
have already spoken, and she addressed to 
the Comité de Sireté Général the following 


request : — 


Citoyens,—Puisque j’ai encore quelques in- 
stants a vivre, pourrais-je espérer que vous 
me permettiez de me faire peindre ? Je voudrais 
laisser cette marque de mon souvenir & mes 
amis ; d’ailleurs, comme on chérit l’image des 
Bons Citoyens, la curiosité fait quelquefois re- 
chercher ceux des grands criminels, ce qui sert 
a perpétuer l’horreur de leurs crimes. Si vous 
daignez faire attention & ma demande, je vous 
prie de m’envoyer demain un peintre en mig- 
niature. Je vous renouvelle celle de me laisser 
dormir seule. Croyés, je vous prie, & toute 
ma reconnaissance.—Marig Corpay. 


There is a tremendous irony in the allu- 
sion to the ‘ Bons Citoyens,’ whose image 
posterity delights to preserve, when those 
she was addressing were employed in order- 
ing pictures and statues of Marat, and pro- 
claiming his apotheosis. The presence of 
two gendarmes night and day in her apart- 
ment was an insult which she attributed to 
the ingenuity of Chabot: ‘Il n’y a qu'un 
Capucim qui puisse avoir ses idées.’ The 
room she occupied was the one but lately 
tenanted by Madame Roland. Jeanne 
Marie Phlippon too was beautiful, and a re- 
publican, and died on the scaffold with the 
words ‘liberty and country’on her lips : her 
attitude was noble before her judges, and in 
the tumbril — encouraging fainter-hearted 
women to die. Yet hers was a very differ- 
ent character from Charlotte Corday’s; if 
her white robe has no blood-stain on it, that 
terrible autobiography, lately given to the 
world, shows many another smirch and rent 
in the fair fabric, and her ruthless and un- 
blushing self-dissection is positively revolt- 
ing. 

“At eleven o’clock on the 16th July, the 
accused was led before her judges, after the 
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examination of all who could be cited as! 


witnesses was over. 
mained unchanged throughout all the inter- 
rogations ; and she showed but one anxiety 
—to prove that she had no accomplice. 
The arrest of Fauchet, whose acquaintance 
she had never made, and of Lauze de Per- 
ret, disturbed her. To every question as to 
her own act her answers are clear and deci- 
sive; some are very striking from their 
directness and simplicity. Towards the 
close of the trial, she says in answer to the 
remark of Montané, the president, that, 
since no person had incited her, it must 
have béen from the public journals that she 
. had learnt to regard Marat as the enemy of 
France : ‘ Oui, je savais qu’il pervertissait 
la France. .J’ai tue un homme pour en 
sauver cent mille. J'étais républicaine 
avant la Révolution, et je n’ai jamais man- 
qué d’énergie.—Qu’entendez-vous par éner- 
gie ?—La résolution que prennent ceux qui 
mettent l'intérét particulier de cé:é, et 
savent se sacrificer pour leur patrie.’ She 
was désired to name an advocate, and com- 

lying with this form she named Doulcet de 

‘ontécoulant, deputy for Caen to the Con- 
vention, and nephew of the last abbess of the 
Abbaye aux Dames; but he was at that 
m ment in hiding on account of his political 
liaison with Vergniaud and the Gironde, for 
he was not one of the Montagne as she sup- 
posed. Charlotte Corday was ignorant of 
this ; ignorant, too, that the summons could 
not reach him till too late, and that he conse- 
quently in no degree deserved the epithet 
of ‘un lache’ with, which she stigmatised 
him. M. Chauveau de la Garde offered to 
supply his place, and was accepted ; but in 
truth there was nothing for an advocate to 
say after the admission made by the accused. 
Her letters to Barbaroux, and her last fare- 
well to her father, were read in evidence 
ayainst her, and the president asketl her if 
she had nothing further to add to Barbaroux : 
‘fl n’y a plus qu’une phrase 4 mettre,’ she 
rep'ies ; ‘la voici: le chef de Vanarchie 
n’est plus; vous aurez la paix.’ Fouquier 
Tinyille roused her to a last reply when he 
insinuated that from the accuracy with 
which she had struck her victim in a 


Her demeanour re- | 


ti 
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Pardonnés-moi, mon cher papa, d’avoir dis” 
Lg de mon existence sans votre permission: 

’ai vengé bien d’innocentes victimes, j’ai pré- 
venu bien d’autres désastres. Le peuple, un 
jour désabusé, se réjouira d’étre délivré d’uy 
tyran. Si j’ai cherché @ vous persuader que 
je passais en Angleterre, c’est que j’espérais 
garder |’incognito ; mais j’en ai reconnu |’im- 
possibilité.- J’esptre que vous ne serés point 
tourmenté. En tous cas, je crois que vous 
auriez des défenseurs & Caén. J’ai pris pour 
défenseur Gustave Doulcet ; un tel attentat ne 
permet nulle défense, c’est pour la forme. 
Adieu, mon cher papa. Je vous prie de m’ou- 
blier, ou plutét de vous réjouir de mon sort ; la 
cause en est belle. J’embrasse ma sceur, que 
j'aime de tout mon cceur, ainsi que tous mes 
parens. N’oubliés pas ce vers de Corneille : 


‘ Le crime fait la honte et non pas l’echa- 
faud.’ 

C’est demain & huit heures, qu’on me juge. 
Ce 16 juillet. Corpay. 


The last two hours of life were spent sit- 

to the painter Hauer, and before he 

finished transferring her features to the 
canvas the ‘toilette des morts’ had to be 
made, for the executioner was impatient. 
Then came the long drive in the tumbril 
from the Conciergérie to the Place de la 
Révolution. She was its only occupant that 
day, and during the whole of the way she 


stood upright surveying the crowded streets 
with interest. ‘The progress was slow, from 
the dense multitude that thronged around 


the vehicle to look at her. ‘ Vous trouvez 
que e’est bien long, n’est-ce pas ?’ said San- 
son once, when he heard her sight ‘ Bah! 
nous sommes toujours stirs d’arriver.’ The 
savage howls which usually greeted the 
victims on that last journey were hushed 
into silence, or into whispered exclamations 
of pity by the majesty of her attitude, her 
youth, and her beauty. The sight sank 
with fatal effect into the heart of poor 
Adam Lux, whose passion cost him his head 
three months later. At a window in the 
= St. Honoré, Robespierre, Danton, and 

amille Desmoulins too were looking on as 
she d. Her head fell amid a few cries 
of * Vive lanation !’ She was not the only 
victim to the manes of Marat : twenty-one 


fatal spot, murder must have been familiar | of the Girondist chiefs suffered on the 31st 


to her ; ‘Oh. le monstre ! I] me prend 
un assassin!’ This closed the trial. 


r of the following October ; and Vergniaud 
Bene | was right when he said of Charlotte Corday, 


tence of death : to be executed on the 19th. |‘ Elle nous tue, mais elle nous apprend 4 
Here is what she wrote to her father just mourir.’ 


before receiving it : — 





AMERICAN POETRY. 


From the North British Review. 


The Biglow Papers. Second Series. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor and Fields. 1867. 

The Tent on the Beach. J. G. WHITTIER. 
Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1867. 

Flower-de-Luce. By H. W. LonGFELLOw. 
London : G. Routh and Sons. 

Golden Leaves from the American Poets. 
London: F. Warne and Co. 1866. 


THE two nations of the civilized world 
which have most in common are the two 
whose acquaintance with each other is, in 
many respects, the most imperfect. Their 
separate political history is included within 
a century, and when they write of each 
other it is already to draw contrasts, like 
those drawn by Herodotus between the 
manners of the Greeks and the Egyptians. 
‘Eathers and mothers in America,’ writes 
Mr. Trollope, ‘ seem to obey their sons and 
daughters naturally, and as they grow old 
become the slaves of their grandchildren.’ 
‘An Englishman,’ writes . Emerson, 
‘walks in a pouring rain, swinging his closed 
umbrella like a walking-stick, wears a wig, 
or a shawl, or a saddle, or stands upon his 
head, and no remark is made.’ Religion in 
America, asserts Mr. Trollope, is character- 
ized by a certain rowdiness. Religion in 


England, declares Mr. Emerson, is torpid 
and slavish. Both authors confirm, by their 


example, the statement, that ‘ it is to 
write about any country so as not to repre- 
sent it in a more or less ridiculous point of 
view ;’ and yet both are candid and able be- 
yond the majority of critics. The relation- 
ship existing between Englishmen and 
Americans makes them ignorant of their 
mutual ignorance. ‘They are near enough 
toset great store by each other’s judgments, 
and not near enough to form just 7% neared 
extemporaneously. Their jealousies are 
those of competitors: their disputes the 
xaherol réAeuor GdeAgov. Their community of 
speech is itself too often a medium of offence, 
for it dispenses with a study of the language ; 
and in studying the languages we learn 
something also of the habits and social his- 
tories of France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. 
The facility of travel, which makes it easy to 
acquire first impressions, is a temptation to 
the superficial traveller. The Americans 
have no book about England. Mr. 
Willis’s Pencillings by the Way, and Mrs. 
Stowe’s Sunny Memories, are mere port- 
folio sketches. Washington Irving was half 
an Englishman ; he liked our country, and 
made himself familiar with our manners, but 
in writing about them he confined himself 
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mainly to pleasant literary and local remini- 
scences. least sati ry works of the 
two foremost American authors of recent 
ears are those concerned with their Eng- 
lish experiences. Every chapter of Natha- 
niel Hawthorne’s Old Home prone. a 
delicate pict ue power and quiet subtle 
thought, t it is the work of a wiles artist, 
wanting in unity and the historic grasp 
uisite to the comprehension of our 
national life asa whole. The mass of Eng- 
lishmen will never forgive the writer 
calling their wives portly and themselves 
‘bulbous,’ while imparti critics are con- 
strained to accept his own sentence on him- 
self, — ‘ Jotting down the little acrimonies of 
the moment in my journal, and transferring 
them thence to these pages, it is very possible 
I may have said things whick a profound 
observer of national character would hesi- 
tate to sanction.’ Seven years earlier, 
Emerson’s English Traits, in spite of much 
that is true and telling in their keen and 
polished epigrams, had shown how deceptive 
the impressions derived from a brief sojourn 
amongst us may be. But it would be well if 
the majority of our lively sketches of Ameri- 
can society were inspired by even as fair a 
spirit as that which animated either of those 
two accomplished authors. The ambition 
of the ordinary English tourist in the States 
is satisfied when he has seen Niagara, called 
at the White House, and been introduced 
to the literati of Boston, to whom he after- 
wards refers with an exceptional compla- 
cency. To this day the only attempt to 
give a philosophical account of American 
civilisation by a writer on our side of the 
Atlantic, is the work of the illustrious and 
lamented De Tocqueville ; and the changes 
of the last thirty years, in a country where 
events follow pa other like the shifting 
scenes of a stage, call for a revisal even of 
his carefully considered estimates. Profes- 
sor Cairnes’s excellent book is avowedly 
limited in its range ; and the still more 
recent New America of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon, though undoubtedly the most sugges- 
tive of that writer’s works, deals professedly 
with the outskirts and anomalies of Trans- 
atlantic life. Untravelled Englishmen know 
much less of America, less of her geography, 
her history, her constitution, and of the lives 
of her-great men, than Americans know of 
England. Of the mistakes on both sides, 
ludicrous and grave, we have the larger 
share. Distance no doubt magnifies in 
their eyes our Chartist demonstrations and 
Fenian riots; but they have never so 
misconceived a British statesman, as, four 
years ago, we misconceived Mr. Lincoln, 
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or gone so far astray in regard to any 
crisis of our history as we did in reference to 
the moving springs and results of their civil 
war. The source of this greater ignorance 
lies not so much in greater indifference as in 
greater difficulty. England is one, compact 
and stable. The United States are many, 
vast, various, and in perpetual motion. An 
old country is a study, but a new country is 
a problem. It is hard to realize the past, 
but it is harder to understand the present ; 
to predict the future is impossible. Anti- 
quity is brought to our ides in the 
classics, till Athens and Rome ‘to us are 
nothing novel, nothing strange.’ We are 
more familiar with the Acropolis than the 
western Capitol, with Mount Soracte than 
the Catskills, with Peisistratus than with 
Jefferson Davis, with Tiberius Gracchus 
than with William Lloyd Garrison. Our 


scholars know more about Babylon tham| ¢, 


about Chicago. Dante immortalizes for us 
the Middle Age, Plantagenet England is re- 
vived in Chaucer, the inner life of modern 
England has a voice in Tennyson and the 
Brownings. Where is the poet who will re- 
veal to us ‘the secrets of a land,’ in some 
respects indeed like our own, but separated 
in others by differences which the distance 
of 3000 miles of ocean only half represents, 
—which, starting on another basis, has 
developed itself with energies hitherto un- 
known, in directions hitherto unimagined ? 
Who will become the interpreter of a race 
which has in two centuries diffused itself 
over a continent, the resources of which are 
not more than half discovered, and has to 
absorb within itself and harmonize the dis- 
cordant elements of other races, for whom 
the resources of the Old World are more 
than half exhausted ? Caret vate sacro ; 
but it does not want poetical aspirations as 
well as practical daring : — 


‘ This land o’ ourn, I tell ye’s, gut to be 
A better country than man ever see. 
I feel my sperit swellin’ with a cry, 
That — to say, “ Break forth an’ pro- 
phesy.” , 
Oh, strange New World, that yet wast never 


young, 
Whose youth from thee by gripin’ want was 
wrung ; 
Brown foundlin’ 0’ the woods, whose baby 


Was prowled round by the Injun’s cracklin’ 
tread ; ’ 

An’ who grew’st strong thru’ 
wants, an’ pains, 

Nursed by stern men with empires in their 
- brains.’ 


shifts, an’ 
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An English traveller has recently said, that 
‘in no part of its (sic) national career have 
the United States been so successful as in 
that of literature ;’ but most critics will ven- 
ture to reverse his judgment. The number 
of writers in the States is immense. Mr. 
Griswold informs us that he has in his own 
library more than 700 volumes of native 
novels and tales, and his list of ‘ remarkable 
men’ is like Homer's e of ships. 
Every Yankee village has its miniature copy 
of Milton, or Byron, or Shelley — 


‘A whole flock of Lambs, any number of 
Tennysons ; 
In short, if a man has a luck to have any sons, 
He way feel pretty certain that one out of 
twain 
Will be some very great person over again.’ 


America has given birth to more than a 
air proportion of eminent theologians, jur- 
ists, economists, and naturalists; but, with the 
exception of Russia, no great modern coun- 
try has, in the same number of years, pro- 
duced fewer works of general interest likely 
to become classical; and Bishop Berkeley’s 
sanguine prophecy of ‘another golden age 
of arts’ in the happier Empire of the West 
still awaits fulfilment. 

The conditions under which the commu- 
nities of the New World were established, 
and the terms on which they have hitherto 
existed, have been unfavourable to art. 
The religious and commercial enthusiasms 
of the first adventurers on her shores, sup- 
plying themes to the romanters of distant 
countries and later ages, were themselves 
antagonistic toromance. The first recorded - 
verse written in America, bearing the date 
1630 (i.e. a generation after Spenser had 
celebrated ‘ The Indian Peru,’ in his Faéry 
Queen), is a doggerel list of ‘ New England’s 
Annoyances :’ — 


‘The place where we live is a wilderness wood, 
Where grass is much wanting that’s fruitful 
and good. 


If fresh meat be wanting to fill up our dish, 

We have carrots and pumpkins and turvips 
and fish ; 

We have pumpkins at morning and pumpkins 
at noon, 

If it was not for pumpkins, we should be un- 
done.’ 


The early colonists had to conquer nature 
before pe rvs it, to feed and clothe before 
analysing themselves. The spirit which 
tore down St. Regulus, and was afterwards 
revived in England in a reaction against 
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music, painting, and , the Pilgrim 
Foduetiane with bens in te ‘ Mayflower,’ 
and planted across the seas. The ordinary 
cares of existence still beset their successors, 
to the exclusion of its embellishments. 
While Dryden, Pope, and Addison were 
oe stanzas and adding grace to Eng- 
ish prose, with them, 


‘ The need that pressed sorest, 
Was to vanquish the seasons, the ocean, the 
forest. 


Their Puritanism has left only one consider- 
able literary monument, in the massive work 
of Jonathan Edwards, published about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The 
War of Independence, absorbing the whole 
energies of the nation, developed military 
nius, statesmanship, and oratory, but was 
ostile- to what is called polite literature. 
The United States have had to act their 
lliad, and it is yet unsung. They have had 
to piece together the disjecta membra of di- 
verse races, sects, and parties in a TavTotwiuov 
mokurev. Their genius is an unwedded 
Vulcan, melti own all the elements 
of civilisation in a gigantic furnace, and 
welding them afresh. An enlightened peo- 
om in a new land, where ‘ almost every one 
as facilities elsewhere unknown for making 
his fortune,’ it is no wonder that the pur- 
suit of wealth has been the leading impulse 
of Americans, nor is it perhaps to be regret- 
ted that much of their originality has 
into machines instead of poems, or that their 
religion itself has taken a practical turn. 
The possible arena of their literature has 
hitherto been confined to the north-eastern 
corner of tae Union. ‘Lean and impover- 
ished’ as the common life of that compara- 
tively barren sea-board may appear, it is 
there alone that the speculative and artis- 
tic tendencies of recent years have found 
room and occasion for development. Our 
travellers recognise a peculiar charm in the 
manly force and rough adventurous spirit 
of the Far West but the poetry of the pio- 
heer is unconscious —‘ the moving inci- 
dent’ is not his trade. The boasted culture 
of the South has always been limited in ex- 
tent and in degree. The rare hothouse fruit 
of wealth and luxurious leisure, it has been 
best displayed in an appreciation of the 
advantages of education in the Northern 
schools, — schools which it is impossible to 
overpraise. In the world of letters at least, 
the Southern States have shone by reflect- 
ed sight nor is it too much to say, that, 
mainly by their connexion with the North, 
the Carolinas have been saved from sinking 
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to the level of Mexico and the Antilles 
Since the Revolution days, it is amazing how 
few of the thinkers of America have been 
born south of Mason and Dixon’sline. The 
almost solitary name of Calhoun.is a poor 
equivalent for those of Prescott, Motley, 
Bancroft, Webster, Lowell, Bryant, Emer- 
son, Sumner, Dana, Holmes, and Haw- 
thorne, which belong to the single. State of 
Massachusetts. Whether we look to India 
or Louisiana, it would seem that there is 
something in the fire of a tropical sun which 
takes all the poetic fire out of Anglo-Saxon 
veins, and the indolence which is the nat- 
ural concomitant of despotism has the same 
benumbing effect. Like the Spartan mar- 
shalling his Helots, the planter lounging 
among his slaves was made dead to art by 
a paralysing sense of his own superiority. 
Some years ago, a scheme to establish a 
Southern University was abandoned, be- 
cause the ‘cuticular aristocracy’ refused to 
associate with the teachers. All genuine 
Transatlantic literature is inspired by the 
spirit of confidence in labour. It can only 
flourish in a free soil, and for all its vitality, 
all its aspirations, its scant performance and 

promise, we must turn to New Eng- 
land. Its defects and merits are those of 
the national character as developed in the 
Northern States, and we must explain its 
peculiarities by reference to the physical 
and moral conditions by which they are en- 
vironed. 

The Romans lived under the same sky 
as the Italians; the leading traits of the 
modern Swiss are like those of the modern 
Dutch ; another race than the Anglo-Saxon 
would have made another America; but 
we cannot avoid the belief that the climate 
and soil of America have had something 
to do in moulding the Anglo-Saxon race, 
in making its features approximate to those 
of the Red Indian, and stamping if with a 
new character. An electric atmosphere, a 
temperature ranging sometimes from 50° to 
100° in twenty-four hours, have contributed 
largely to engender that restlessness which 
is so conspicuous ‘a note’ of the people. 
A territory which seems boundless as the 
ocean has been a material agent in foster- 
ing an ambition unbridled by traditionary 
restraints. When European poets and 
essayists write of Nature, it is to contrast 
her permanence with the mutability of 
human life. We talk of the everlasting 
hills, the perennial fountains, the ever-re- 
curring seasons. ‘Damna tamen celeres 
reparant celestia lune, nos ubi decidimus ’ — 
In the same spirit, Byron contemplates the 
sea and Tenbyson a running stream, and 
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Sir Walter Raleigh writes ‘ Our leaf once 
fallen springeth no more.’ In America, on 
the other: hand, it is the extent of Nature 
that is-ever present to the mind; the in- 
finity of space rather than the ee 
time is opposed to the limited rather t! 

to the transient existence of man. Noth- 
ing strikes a traveller in that country so 
much as this feature of magnitude. The 
rivers, lakes, forests, plains, and valleys, 
Niagara itself, with its world of waters, owe 
their magnificence to their size; and by a 
transference not unnatural, al h falla- 
cious, the Americans generally have mod- 
elled their ideas of Art after the same 
standard. Their wars, their hotels, their 
language, are pitched on the huge scale of 
their distances. Compared with Europeans, 
they have gained in surface what they have 
lost in age. 


‘That untravelled world,-whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when they move,’ 


is all their own, and they have the hopes 
of a continent to set against the memories 
of a thousand years. Where Englishmen 
recall, Americans anticipate. In thought 
and action, they are constantly rushing into 
empty spaces. New York ‘central park, 
and the largest streets in the plan of Wash- 
ington, are on the outer verges of these 
eities. Emigration is a normal condition 
of a great part of the inhabitants. When 
the backwoods man’s fields in Iowa begin 
to look less wild, he crosses the Missouri. 
We have heard of a North Virginian far- 
mer complaining that he had neighbors 
within fifty miles, and preparing to move 
away from the encroachment. 


‘I’m crowded just to think that folks are nigh, 
And can’t bear nothing closer than the sky.’ 


The domestic attachments of the people 
have been underrated ; but it is rare to find 
a family mansion rooted to the same town 
or district. ‘Jonathan,’ says Mr. Lowell, 
‘is one drop of a fluid mass who knows 
where his home is to-day, but can make no 
guess of where it may be to-morrow.’ The 
tie which unites one generation with an- 
other is easily broken, and this want of 
continuity in life breeds a want of con- 
tinuity in ideas. The American mind, in 
which fitfulness and pertinacity are 
strangely mixed, delights in speculative 
and practical, social and political experi- 
ments, as Shakerism, Mormonism, Pantaga- 
my; and the very tenacity with which 
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written Constitution is due in part to the 
acknowledged want of other anchorages. 
Within this fence every thing is allowed; 
European idealism and materialism are 
each in turn outstripped by a host of 
authors, — from Emerson to Walt Whit- 
man,—who have tried to glorify, every 
form of human life, from the transcendental 
to the brutish. The habit of instability is 
fostered by the rapid vicissitudes of com- 
merce, and the melting of one class into 
another, by which all landmarks, but that 
of a temporary public opinion, are drifted 
away. e great fault of the people is 
impatience ; they will not stop to verify and 
study details, and satisfy themselves with 
generalizations, which are superficially con- 
clusive rather than suggestive or rich. The 
mass of them have never learnt that ‘ raw 
haste is half-sister to delay ;’ or that * works 
done least rapidly art most cherishes.’ Our 
agriculturists tell us that they have run 
over their land like locusts, leaving heaps 
of stones behind them. Solid Scotch en- 

ineers inform us that a shaft which takes 
six weeks to turn on the banks of the 
Clyde is thrown out from the yards of 
New York in a fortnight; that the steam- 
boats on the Mississippi are built of veneer, 
and the summer-houses of papier-maché. 
This is not quite so; but there is a grain of 
truth in the ex ration. The makeshifts, 
which were at first a necessity with the 
Northern settlers, have grown into a cus- 
tom; and beginning with a bravery, like 
that of the grandiloquent preambles to 
their codes, they end sometimes in the sub- 
lime, sometimes in the ridiculous. 

Some of the artistic as well as many of 
the social peculiarities of the United States 
may doubtless be traced to their form of 
es After the obvious wants of 

e are provided for, Democracy stimulates 
the produetion of literature. An intel- 
leetual world, where the utility if not the 
beauty of knowledge is universally recog- 
nized, rises on the ruins of rank. There is 
a race in which the prize is to the swift, 
and every one tries to draw the eyes of 
others by innumerable efforts, — multa non 
multum. Art is abundant and inferior ; 
white-washed wood and brick, ‘ cheap and 
excellent substitutes,’ pass for marble, and . 
rhymical ms for poetry. Antiquity 
presents only apparent exceptions to this 
rule. Athens ultimately attained the utmost 
democracy consistent with the institution of 
slavery, but her citizens had previously in- 
herited, from a past so vague that they 
elaimed to have originally sprung from 


the majority of Americans cling to their | their narrow soil, a set of prescriptions in 
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pre-established harmony with the Hellenic | 
mind. The ideas of Limit and Order were | 
paramount on their stage; their most 
agitated assemblies were still critical, and 
no orator ventured to address them in the 
style of a Western member of Congress. 
Formality is the prevailing defect of Aris- 
tocratic. literatures; they are apt to be 
precise and restricted. A Democratic lite- 
rature runs the risk of lawlessness, inaccu- 
racy, and irreverence. From either ex- 
treme, the Athenian and Florentine and 
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Franklin was a practical disciple of Locke ; 
Jefferson of the French Revolution. Lat- 
terly the Americans have followed the 
French in dress, talk, eating, and architec- 
ture, the English and Germans in thought ; 
their bonnets are Gallican, but their books 
are Teutonic. ‘The literary genius of 
Great Britain,’ says De Tocqueville, ‘still 
darts its rays into the recesses of the forests 
of the New World. I read the feudal play 
of Henry V. for the first time in a log-house. 
They draw on the treasures of English lit- 
erature, and I find the literature of Eng- 





Elizabethan classics were preserved by the 
artistic inspirations of a flexible tradition. | 
The one is displayed iri the so-called Augus- 
tan ages of letters, when men of genius, | substance, and still more in form.’ Of the 
caring more to cultivate style than to number of men who have written 
establish truth, more to captivate the taste | since the date of this criticism, only a few 
than to stir the passions, moved, with clfpt have written anything to refute it. Anoth- 
wings, in a charmed circle of thought. | er French critic has remarked that Wash- 
The other is most conspicuously developed | ington Irving paints all countries but his 
in America, a country which is not only | own in the st Ie of Addison ; a remark a 

democratic but youthful, without the - | plicable to all his works, except his Knick- 
esty of youth, unmellowed by the past, and | erbocker, which is, because of its greater 
untrammelled by authority; where the | nationality, the most salient of the group. 
spirit of adventure is unrestrained by feel- | Fenimore Cooper, though possessed of less 
ings of personal loyalty; where order and | artistic power, less fluency, and less variety 
regularity of all kinds are apt to be mis- | of illustration than Irving, is more vigorous 
named subservience; where vehemence, ! and peculiar. His sea pieces, and, mak- 
vigor, and wit are common — good taste, | ing allowance for their monotony, his de- 
profundity, and imagination rare; a coun- | lineations of Western character and scene- 
try whose untamed material imparts its ry, are unsurpassed in their kind; but, on 

. | 

tamelessness to the people, and diverts them land at least, he everywhere remembers 
from the task of civilization to the desire | Scott, and his heroes, his conversations, and 
of conquest. ‘We have,’ writes one of| his mottoes disclose the latent imitation. 
their own censors, himself not wholly un-| As in the works of the Scotch novelist the 
affected by the national vices which he has semi-barbarous feudal spirit is represented 


land growing on their own soil. The small 
number of men who write are English in 


| 











yet the wisdom to condemn,—‘ We one conflict with modern law, in those of 


need of a more rigorous scholastic rule, 
such an asceticism as only the hardihood 
and devotion of the scholar himself can 
enforce. We live in the sun, and on the 
surface,— a thin, plausible sw cial ex- 
istence, and talk of muse and prophet, of 
art and creation. But out of our shallow 
and frivolous way of life how can greatness 
ever grow ?” 


American liteyature is cramped on anoth- | begu 


er side by the — of imitation. Up tothe 
present time it has been, in ¢ measure, 
an offshoot or prolongation of the literature 

of Europe. Native artists have been prone 
* to take their intellectual culture from 
abroad, and to seek the sources, the rules, 
and the sanctions of their art in the Old 
World. Their themes are frequently Eu- 
ropean ; their treatment of them still more 
so; and their highest ambition, like that of 
all colonists, has hitherto been to receive a 
favourable verdict, not from the country of 
their birth, but from that of their ancestors. 





Cooper the enterprise of New —_— is 
struggling against the ruggedness of nature 
and a savage life. The writers of the last 
thirty years have been making strenuous ef- 
forts towards nationality ; but they are still 
hampered by Transatlantic associations. 
In the style of Mr. Motley, one of the most 
original among them, we cannot help tracing 
the influence of Carlyle, and the reaction 
m by Emerson against the reign of 
Lockist and Scotch psychology (a move- 
ment which merits a separate and extended 
consideration) is admitted to have derived 
its first impulse from Sartor Resartus. The 
tyranny which five centuries’ load of class- 
ics in the same tongue exercises over the 
mind of a nation not yet a century old is 
very much strengthened by the non-exist- 
ence of an international copyright, which 
leads to the intellectual market being glut- 
ted with stolen goods. As long as a pub- 
lisher in Boston or New York can repub- 
lish a good book written in Edinburgh or 
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London without paying for it, he is likely 
to prefer an undertaking which involves no 
risk and comparatively no outlay, to another 
which involves both, t.e., the republication 
of the English to the first publication of an 
American book ; for the English book has 
already attained its reputation, and its po 
ularity in America is secured ; while the 
American book, for the copyright of which 
he has to pay, has, except in the case of a 
few authors, still to win its spurs. If the 
people of the United States had spoken 
a language of their own, it is probable they 
would have pues in originality ; as it is, 
they are only now inning to sign their 
intellectual declaration of independence, — 
a fact confessed among the latest words of 
their own greatest artist : —‘ Bred in Eng- 
lish habits of thought as most of us are, we 
have not yet modified our instincts to the 
necessities of our new modes of life. Our 
philosophers have not yet taught us what 
is best, nor have our poets sung to us what 
is most beautiful, in the kind of life that we 
must lead, and therefore we still read the 
old English wisdom, and harp upon the an- 
cient strings.’ 

Two-thirds of the writing of the author 
who is, on the whole, the greatest of Ameri- 
can poets, are a long commentary on this 
confession. Mr. LONGFELLOW’s works are 
entirely free from the special defects that 
stamp the national literature of his country. 
He none of the somewhat uncouth 

wer and spasmodic exaggeration of his 

estern contemporaries; he is all grace 
and polish and inexhaustible sweetness. 
One of his earliest books, ‘Hyperion,’ strikes 
the key-note of the majority of his minor 
ms. The source of their inspiration is 
Outre Mer, among Rhenish feudal towers, 
Flemish towns, and Alpine passes. Like 
Irving in the variety and extent of his cul- 
ture, and superior to him in genius, his im- 
ae is rather Teutonic than English. 
ut Germany out of his volume, and you 
cut out nearly half. He lingers in Nurem- 
burg, Bruges, and Prague, and chooses for 
his emblem of life’s river, not the Ohio, nor 
the Hudson, nor the Assabeth, but ‘ the Mol- 
dau’s rushing stream.’ He has given us the 
best translation in the world from Swedish, 
German, Spanish, and Italian authors, and 
many of his best verses are avowedly sug- 
gested by old proverbs, or sentences, or bits 
of old romance. A few words from an old 
French author give him the burden of the 
‘Old Clock on the Stair;’ a leaf out of 
Mather’s *agnalia Christi is rhymed into 
the ‘Phantom Ship;’ the ballad of the 
Count Arnaldos sets him dreaming over the 
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‘ Secret of the Sea;’ a verse of Euripides is 
the overture to his ‘ Voices of the Night ;° 
a few lines from Goethe gather up the 
essence of the ‘ Psalm of Life.’ In the New 
World, but not wholly of it, he dwells with 
almost wearisome fondness on the word ‘ old.’ 
Volumes of old days, old associations that 
we cannot buy with gold, quaint old cities, 
old poets and painters, sweet old songs, old 
haunted houses, dear old friends, the grey 
old manse, Nature the dear old nurse, dear 
old England,— on phrases and thoughts 
like these his fancy broods. American verse 
is frequently rough hewn and audacious, 
sometimes obscure and pedantic, and its nov- 
elty is often more striking than its truth. 
Every sentence that Longfellow has penned 
is as clear as crystal and as pureas snow. He 
wears his weight of learning ‘lightly as a 
flower,’ and though he rarely creates, he 
cannot touch without adorning. He puts 
our best thoughts into the best language, 
with that high art which conceals itself. 
An American poet in his songs of labour, 
he has yet no sympathy with ‘ the loud voci- 
ferations of the street ;’ and in those days 
of strife he retires into the sanctuary of the 
Divina Commedia, till 


‘The tumult of the time disconsolate, 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away.’ 


Severe critics complain of his want of con- 
centration and intensity, and of the couven- 
tionality of his epithets (a frequent fault of 
his earlier poems), but his position as the 
laureate of women and children and gentle 
men is unimpregnable; and there are 
seasons when we prefer his company to that 
of the ‘ grand old masters.’ His perpetual 
refrain of ‘ Peace on earth, good will to men,’ 
is soothing to ‘ weary hearts;’ and when 
we seek an anodyne rather than a stimu- 


lant, 


‘ His songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care.’ 


Generally speaking, his later works are 
his strongest. More is said in less space, his 
ideas follow one another with greater rapid- 
ity, and his imagery is more striking. There 


is nothing in the ‘ Voices of the Night’ so 
werful as Victor Galbraith,’ or the ‘ He- 
rew Cemetery,’ or the verses on the death 
of Wellington or Enceladus ; scarcely any- 
thing so effective as the ‘ Bells of Lynn,’ or 
so tender as the exquisite address to children 
entitled ‘ Weariness.’ 
Longfellow’s command of verse alone 
proves him to be a genuine poet. There 
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are passages in the ‘ Arsenal,’ the * Occulta- 
tion of Orion,’ the ‘ Building of the Ship,’ 
and the Household Poems, unsurpassed in 
melody by any in contemporary English 
verse. The introduction to ‘ Hiawatha,’ the 
closing lines of ‘ Evangeline,’ and some of 
the character-sketches which preface the 
tales of the ‘ Wayside Inn,’ have a music 
equally attractive and more decidedly origi- 
nal. e highest flights of Mr. Longfellow’s 
imagination are in the strange old-world 
story of the ‘ Golden Legend ;’ but his fame 
most securely rests on ‘ Hiawatha.’ This 
poem, in which a series of idylls are strung 
together on the thread of an idea common 
to Indian and Scandinavian legend, has 
that refreshing flavour of nationality want- 
ing in many of the author’s works, and it 
ields to none of them in artistic finish. 
e monotony of the verse is like that of a 
bird’s song, which has only two or three 
notes, and yet, from its everlasting freshness, 
never palls upon the ear. Most modern 
attempts to reproduce old ballads put new 
wine into old bottles; but the American 
oet has here thrown himself as completely 
into the spirit of aboriginal Western Tife as 


he has into that of Gothic Paganism in the 
hibiabos the 


pire. 


‘Challenge of Thor.’ Like 
musician, he is at home among the 
groves and the prairies, and ‘ the great 
of the northland,’ and 


‘ All the many sounds of nature 
Borrow sweetness from his singing.’ 


Longfellow’s descriptions charm us more 
than they astonish. Inferior in luxuriance 
to those of ‘Enoch Arden,’ in subtility to 
Browning’s Italian pictures, they are supe- 
rior in simplicity. They do not adorn na- 
ture as a mistress with the subjective fan- 
cies of a lover; they bring her before us as 
a faithful nurse careful for her children. 
In ‘ Evangeline’ the poet follows the wheels 
of the emigrants’ waggon through ‘ billowy 
bays of grass, ever rolling in sunshine and 
shadow,’ and ‘ over them wander the buffalo 
herds, and the elk and the roebuck.’ ‘ Hia- 
watha ’ speaks of nature with the familiarity 
of an inhabitant; there is no trace of the 
grandiose style of the tourist. In the best 
episodes of the volume, as the account of 
the hero’s childhood and his friends, of the 
wooing of Minnehaha, of the Son of the 
Evening Star, of the Ghosts and the Fa- 
mine —the parable of human life, with its 
incidents of Firth, love, and death, of civili- 
zation and decay, is told in a narrative of 
childlike tenderness and masculine 

A recent New York critic ridicules the 





European view that ‘Hiawatha’ is an 
American poem; it belongs, he holds, to 
the wigwam and not to the exchange. It 
is true that the feverish ardour of Wall 
Street has no place ip its but it is 
none the less manifestly Transatlantic and 
sui generis. - In celebrating Red Indian 
life it inevitably discloses some of the fea- 
tures of the race which has come into close 
contact with that life. Mr. Dixon has 
dwelt very justly on the extent to which 
the New Zealand myth about the strength 
of the dead man passing into his conqueror 
applies to the pioneers of the West. ‘ Hia- 
watha’ sings of the decadence of a primi- 
tive people in strains that recall by their 
pathos the old Briton legends of the death 
of Arthur: but it has also a prophetic side ; 
from the meeting-point of two races it looks 
before as well as after. 


‘I beheld too in that vision 
All the secrets of the future. 


All the land was full of people, 
Restless, struggling, toiling, striving : 
Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 
But one heart beat in their bosoms. 

In the woodlands rang their axes ; 
Smoked their towns in all the valleys. 
Over all the lakes and rivers 

Rushed their great canoes of thunder.’ 


When De Tocqueville asserted that 
America had not yet produced a poet, only 
a single poem could be appealed to in con- 
tradiction of his statement, and the collec- 
tive works of the author of this help 
to vindicate another generalization of the 
French critic. He remarks, that ‘in de- 
mocratic~ communities, where men are all 
socially insignificant, and each one sees his 
fellows when he sees himself, poetry will be 
less apt to celebrate individuals,’ that it 
will seldom be dramatic, but will ‘incline to 
dwell either on external nature, or on the 
ideas which concern mankind in general, it 
will be either descriptive or abstract. Mr. 
BRYANT is a poet of nature and contempla- 
tion. His masterpiece, ‘ Thanatopsis,’ was 
written fifty years ago. The following ex- 
tract must serve to illustrate the style of 
its verse and thought : — 


‘ Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone — nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. ‘Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world — with 


ings, 
The powerful of the earth —the wise, the 


Fair forms, and hoary seers of _ past, 
he hills 


All in one mighty sepulchre. 
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Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun, — the 
vales 


Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods — rivers that move 

Zo umajocty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green ; and poured 
round all, 

Old ocean’s grey and melancholy waste, — 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite hosts of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death 


Through the still lapse of ages. All that 
tread 


The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 

Of morning, — and the Barcan desert pierce, 

Ur lose thyself in the continuous woods, 

Where roils the Oregon—and hears no 
sound 

Save his own dashings— yet the dead are 
there.’ 


The reason why Mr. Bryant has never 
surpassed, and seldom equalled this effort of 
his youth, is to be found partly in the cast 
of his mind, which is characterized by a 
narrow greatness, and partly in the fact, 


that during the great portion of his life he | grap 


has been forced ‘to scrawl strange words 
with the barbarous pen’ as the editor of a 
daily newspaper, a fact to which he makes a 
touching reterence at the close of his ‘ Green 
River.’ But not even Longfellow has pene- 
trated so deeply into the Western woods as 
Bryant has done. He has lived in throng- 
ing streets, an honest and energetic politi- 
cian, but in his leisure hours his fancy has 
roamed away to breezy hills and valleys 
and the undulating sea of the prairies — 


‘ The gardens of the desert, 
The unshorn fieids boundless and beautiful ; 
For which the speech of England has no 
name.’ . 


The tual autumn of his writings is 
ptetinn Ehep lead us to the 4 of 

lains broader than English shires, by the 

nks of rivers flowing oceanward with a 
mournful sound, through sombre wilder- 
nesses, and over fallen leaves. Bryant has 
written smoothly in various measures, but he 
is never lively. An American ‘ Alastor,’ 
he loves ‘ the air that cools the twilight of 
the sultry day,’ better than morning ‘clad 
in russet vest.’ In the beautiful verses on 
the ‘ Death of the Flowers,’ his ear catches 
a dirge-like tune in the wind : — 


‘The south wind searches for the flowers 
whose fragrance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by 
the stream no more.’ 
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The high rank grass of the wild meadow 
is to his eye the garniture of the graves of a 
race represented by his ‘ Disinterred War- 
rior. Devoid of the exuberance of his 
contemporaries, he lingers *‘ where old em- 
pires sit in sullenness and gloom,’ and he 
contemplates ‘the living present’ with re- 
signation rather than hope. All his best 
pieces, as ‘ The Evening Wind,’‘ The Forest 
Hymn,’ ‘ Monument Mountain,’ ‘ The Burial 
Place,’ and ‘ The Past,’ are set to the same 
slow music, and pervaded by the thought 
of life as the avenue of death. If we com- 
his ‘ Address to a Waterpool’ with 
ordsworth or Shelley’s ‘ Skylark,’ we ap- 
preciate the monotony of his mind, which is 
like that of Cowper without Cowper’s occa- 
sional vivacity. Mr. Bryant stands on a 
high level, but the space he covers is limit- 
ed; he has no touch of humour, and only 
the distant pathos of prevailing melancholy. 
Master of his position where he is at home 
— in the woods, — he losses his inspiration 
when he draws near his own cities. His ex- 
clusive nature-worship has a parallel in the 
feeling which animates some of the most 
hic passages in New England prose, — 
such as the following from oue of Emersoun’s 
earlier essays : — 


‘ It is the halycon season of our pure October 
weather. The day immeasurably long, siveps 
over the broad hills and warm wide fields. 10 
have lived through all its sunny hours seems 
longevity enough. ‘The sotitary places do not 
seem quite lonely. At the gates of the forest, 
the surprised man of the world is forced to 
leave his city estimates of great and small, wise 
and foolish. The knapsack of custom falls otf 
his back with the first steps he makes into these 
precincts. Here is sanctity which shames our 
religions, and reality which discredits our heroes. 
Here we find nature to be the circumstance 
which dwarfs every other circumstance, and 
judges like a god all men that come to her. 
We have crept out of our crowded huuses ito 
the night and morning The incommuui- 
cable trees begin to persuade us to live with 
them and quit our life ot sofemn trifles. Here 
no history, or church, or state, is inwrpoiaied 
on the divine sky and the immortal year.’ 


Thisis a one-sided spirit ; but it is a spirit 
with which we have aif an. occasional sym- 

thy. To a disposition like that of Mr. 

ryant it is permanently congenial. ‘Thus, 
in the following verse he gives voice to tue 
impulse which, even in settled countries, 
often induces eccentric men of culture to 
banish themselves for a season trom society ; 
—the impulse which made captive tue 
‘ Scholar Gipsy,’ which the hero ot Locksley 
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Hall welcomes for a moment, and then re- 
jects: — 


‘ Ay! this is freedom, these pure skies 
Were never stained with village smoke; 
The fragrant wind that through them flies 
Is breathed from wastes by plough un- 
broke. 
Here with my rifle and my steed 
And her who left the world for me, 
I plant me where the red-deer feed, 
In the green forest, and am free!’ 


Imaginative and ardent minds oppressed 
by the ‘ weariness, the fever, and the fret,’ of 
what Mr. Arnold calls ‘this strange disease 
of modern life,’ try to escape from the re- 
gion of the real drama into that of the ideal 
lyric, ‘ arva beata petamus arva divites et 
insulas, and have now and then endeavour- 
ed to convert it into an actual idyll, as when 
Thoreau buried himself in a log-hut by 
Walden Lake, or Winthrop, leaving his 
ledgers in New York, scoured over the 
erags of Oregon, or Horne (of ‘ Orion’) 
was found mining in a quarry of New 
South Wales. But this émigré spirit when 
put into practice ultimately cures itself; a 
t soon tires of working with his hands 
for a livelihood. The aspirations of Clough’s 
‘ Bothie’ are stifled by the vitiose cure of a 
hard life, or terminate in the catastrophes 
of a fanaticism, such as Hawthorne has 
branded with his genius in the ‘ Blithedale 
Romance.’ » The Philosophical refugees find 
that the solitude they desired charms only 
by its contrast with the civilization they 
have left; as the beauty of the sea is its 
contrast with the shore. But this wender- 
ing impulse, strong in the ancient Greek 
and the modern English race, has colonized 
and civilized the world; it is especially 
strong in the Anglo-American; the very 
restlessness which makes his city so noisy 
bids him long for a remoter rest, and this 
longing acts in conjunction with more ma- 
terial demands to drive him across the Mis- 
sissippi, and pioneer the way to the Pacific. 
e growth of a history on their own soil 

is, in the minds of most ericans, a requi- 
site to the development of national art. 
English history does not supply the back- 
ground which they desiderate, for they can- 
not associate that history with what they see 
around them. Memories of the Revolution 
War have suggested some stirring verses, as 
‘ Paul Revere’s Ride’ in the ‘ Wayside Inn,’ 
but the most effective American national 
works of recent date owe their generative 
impulse to the political movements of the 
last quarter of a century. The assertion of 
Henri Beyle that politics are like a stone 
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tied round the neck of literature, and 
Goethe’s warning to the young Germans, 
who were charging him with a lack of 
patriotic fervour —‘ Remember politics are 
not poetry,’ must be accepted with a reser- 
vation. As arule, the wider the grasp of 
the poet, the farther is he removed from the 
partisan. In Shakespeare, as in Chaucer, 
this comprehensiveness is so extreme, that 
he includes in his view of life (like.that ofa 
remote star with an infinitesimal parallax) 
only the common points, and excludes from 
it the differences of the Catholic and Protes- 
tant systems of faith. Dante and Milton, 
with a narrower range, take more definite 
sides ; but their highest poetry is universal, 
it transcends the strife ot Guelf and Ghibel- 
line, of Puritan and Cavalier. On the other 
hand, poetry ofa secondary, though still of a 
high order, may in many cases be referred 
to the estions of living history, i.e., to 
politics, Ballads, not legendary or purely 
domestic, have often a political tace.; and 
this is true of the songs which, like the 
‘ Marseillaise,’ help to fight the battles, or, 
according to Fletcher of Saltoun, make 
the laws of a nation. The stalks of aspho- 
del which move to and fro the Gygonian 
rock grow under its shadow. Even if we 
admit that the heroic thought which inspires 
heroic deeds comes from a loftier source, the 
shrewd thought that condemns or ridicules 
degenerate deeds is an offshoot of local or 
temporary circumstances. Satire, not mere- 
ly personal, is almost always more or less poli- 
tical The poetry of Sophocles seems to con- 
firm Goethe’s dictum,that of Aristophanes dis- 
proves it. ‘ Paradise Lost’ is comparatively 
impartial, but polemical animus points all 
the wit of ‘ Hudibras.’ The Biglow Papers, 
a series of metrical ee born of the 
great social and political struggie of the 
New World, are among the most original 
contributions to its literature. Previous to 
the publication of this work, Mr. JaMEs 
RusseLtt LOWELL was already known on 
both sides of the Atlantic as the autnor of an 
extensive volume of miscellaneous verses. 
Generally speaking, his earlier efforts are 
more impetuous than powerful. Buoyant 
and vigorous, but bearing everywhere the 
marks of haste, they display more fancy 
than imagination. Loweil’s genius every- 
where appears in contrast to Bryant's. Far 
from shrinking into solitary places, he loves 
great cities and their cries, and sets them to 
rhyme with hearty good-will. When he 
goes into the country it is to have his blood 
sent faster through his veins by the spring 
morning, and not to dream among autumn 
woods. We may read the followiug, one of 
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the best of his descriptions, by the side of 
* Thanatopsis :’ — 


* And what is so rare as a day in June, 
Then if ever come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten : 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
4 bp instinct — it that reaches and towers, 
asping bli above it for light, 
Clinbe to a soul 4 grass pat jam¥ 


Or turn the page to the picture of the grim 
old castle, which ‘ summer besieges on every 
side,’ or hear ‘ Allegra,’ or ‘ The Fountain,’ 
or the ‘Indian Summer: Reverie:’ the 
same jubilant energy or ‘ flush of life’ per- 
vades them all, and the same apparent care- 
lessness. ‘The passage from which we have 
quoted runs on ‘leaping and flashing’ 
through a long page before it comes to a 
period, and repeats itself more than once. 
Mr. Lowell's earlier style is apt to be both 
verbose and tautological; faults only half 
redeemed by its fluency and richness. He 
writes, currente calamo, in utter disregard 
of Pope’s ‘ greatest art’ and, unchecked by 
any reverences, contemns ‘the dead blas- 
pheming Past,’ ‘ Bibliolatry,’ and the ‘ do- 
tard Orient,’ after the fashion in which an 
English poetaster (since converted to Con- 
servatism) was used to deal with ‘ old opin- 
ions, rags, and tatters.’ The imagery in 
those poems, drawn direct from nature, is 
enerally true and suggestive, showing a 

een eye and a fine sense of analogies. 
That drawn from history is less successful. 
Few Americans know how to use the class- 
ics with due reticence; and Mr. Lowell’s 
pages are infected with such school boy 
commonplaces as Phidian Joves, Syra- 
cusan tyrants, Dodona groves, Olympus, 
Ganymede, Tyrtean harps, and rattling 
shields at Marathon, and now and then con- 
fused by abstractions more bombastic than 
metaphysical. His semi-political and so- 
cial verses are noble and manly exhorta- 
tions, never wanting in fine lines and finer 
thoughts, but many of them are spoilt by 
mixed metaphors and ‘horticultural rheto- 
ric.’ We read them at first with a glow of 
enthusiasm, but their fire seems to burn 
lower on revisal. The ‘ Ode to Freedom,’ 
the verses on ‘The Capture of Fugitive 
Slaves,’ and those on the ‘ Present Crisis’ 
(bearing the date 1845), are thickset 
with stirring watchwords; few are more 
capable of being’ recited with effect on plat- 
forms, but they will not bear analysis. Mr. 
Lowell’s early volume is by no means the 
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product of a poetaster : his‘ Irene,’‘ The Re- 
quiem,’ ‘ The Token,’ ‘ The Beggar Bard, 
and ‘ The Growth of the Legend,’ are real- 
ly fine poems,— but its weaker and more 
spasmodic verses are calculated to encour- 
age poetasters. His prevailing faults as a 
grave writer are, that he frequently con- 
founds aspiration with inspiration, and 
never knows when to stop. In the ‘ Fable 
for Critics,’ which may compared with 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Feast,’ and with ‘ Suckling’s 
Session of the Poets,’ he breaks ground on 
the field where he has since found his rich- 
est harvest. The intrinsic merit of this 
piece lies in its candour and the general ex- 
cellence of its criticisms, in the course of 
which the ‘ whole tuneful herd’ of Ameri- 
can authors are reviewed with keen appre- 
ciation and d-natured banter. The 
catholicity of the author's taste and his dis- 
cernment are conspicuous in his lines on 
Emerson, noma Hawthorne, Cooper, 
Irving, Edgar Poe, and Judd, the author of 
the striking Transatlantic romance of ‘ Mar- 
garet.’ He perhaps overpraises Mr. Willis, 
and under-estimates Byrant, but in his re- 
view of the latter he does full justice to 
Wordsworth. In several instances he 
shows himself alive to the prevailing defects 
of his countrymen, which are also his own. 
The following, on a now obscure writer of 
Maine, has a wide applicability : — 


‘ Neal wants balance ; he throws his mind al- 
ways too far, 
And whisks out flocks of comets and never 
a star; - 
He kas so much muscle, and longs so to 
show it, 
That he strips himself naked to prove he’s a 
poet.’ 


The style of the ‘Fable for Critics’ is 
rapid and sparkling, its ‘ rhymical trinkets’ 
glitter like icicles in moonlight; it is ‘all 
armed with points, antithesis, and puns,’ 
which follow each other like sparks from a 
Leyden jar. Apollo’s lament for Daphne, 
near the commencement, illustrates his 
manner of coruscating in verbal allusions ; 
the reference to Alcott, the brilliant talker 
and nebulous writer, is even more sali- 
ent: — 


‘ While he talks he is great but goes out like 
a taper, 
If you shut him up closely with pen, ink, and 


paper. 

Yet his fingers itch for them from morning 
till night, 

And he thinks he does wrong if he don’t al- 
ways write : 
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In this, as in all things, a lamb among men, | study of our old literature, the rise of a na- 


He goes to sure death when he goes to his 
pen.’ 


Page after page of this sort of thing be- 
comes tiresome, and sometimes, as in the 
jests on a graveyard, is even tasteless. 

well has on all occasions enough of wit, 
but seldom ‘as much again to govern it.’ 
In his recent pleasant volume of ‘ Fireside 
Travels,’ he still runs riot in puns, which 
are at the best ‘the a-b abs of humour,’ as 
these : —‘ Bull enters St. Peter’s with the 
dome of St. Paul’s drawn over his eyes like 
a criminal’s cap, ready for instant execution, 
rather than confess that the English Wren 
had not a stronger wing than the Italian 
Angel.’ ‘ Milton is the only man who ever 
got much poetry out of a cataract — and 
that was acataractin his eye!!!’ But there 
is much about even his earlier works which 
induces us to forgive those ‘ violences,’— 
his love of freedom and truth, his hate of all 
meanness, and the honest expression of 
both, the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum 
without our paralysing caution ‘ staves from 
the burly old May tiower lay,’ and ‘asmack 
of the pine woods,’ in which we ‘drones of 
the Old World’ find an invigorating re- 
freshment. 

Mr. Lowell informs us that his view of 
the Mexican War as a national crime, per- 
petrated in the interest of slavery, led to 
the publication in 1846 of the first of his 
series of ‘Biglow Papers.’ This series 
closed in 1848 ; atter an interval of thirteen 
years the second began to appear in 1861 ; 
it concludes with an imaginary speech 
addressed to the Republican March Meet- 
ing ot last year. In reviewing those re- 
markable productions, in which, through 
the masks of three distinct types of New 
England character, the poet endeavours to 
entorce his own political and patriotic 
sentiments, we have little to add to 
his own defence of the dialect in which 
they are written. Bishop Percy, in de- 
dicating his ‘ Reliques’ to the Countess of 
Northumberland, apologizes for bringing 
‘the rude songs of ancient minstrels betore 
the notice of her who adorns courts by her 
presence, and diffuses eleganve by her 
example,’ — an apology conceived in the 
spirit and couched in the fine language of 
the eighteenth century. But the success of 
Perey’s experiment marked the beginning 
of a reaction in tavour of simpler moues of 
thought and expression, which, in spite of 
the bad example of Johnson and the great 
example of Gibbon, has ever since been 
gaining ground in England. The revived 
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tional philology, the influence of Burns and 
Wordsworth, have combined to direct 
attention to the primitive forms of our 
— preserved in ‘outlying districts. 

ur living scholars dwell on the part played 
by dialectical regeneration in arresting the 
corruptions of a language, and the advant- 
ages of reinforcing it from its living roots. 

hat were once called vulgarisms have in 
many cases carried the day against ‘ diction,’ 
and our authors are willing to admit as 
true, and with some reservations to act 
upon the mottoes prefixed to the second 
series of the ‘Biglow Papers’ —‘ Unser 
en ist auch ein sprach.’ ‘ Vim rebus 

iquando ipsa verborum humilitas affert.’ 
The indispensable condition to the use 
of a country dialect is, that it be na- 
tural to the writer; it must be ‘ unser 
sprach.” There is as much affectation 
in the assumption of a patois as in a 
starched and swollen style of speech; and 
the Scotticisms of an Oxonian, besides be- 
ing generally incorrect, are as incongruous 
as the classical drapery of the Ayrshire 
bard’s letters to Clarinda. Mr. well 
has taken pains to show that the pecu- 
liarities of the Yankee dialect are 
not indigenous, that the pronunciations 
and ae i to old words, now 
strange to ishmen, and the use of 
words now unknown in England, were 
familiar to Spenser, Drayton, Shakespeare, 
Ben Johnson, Webster, and Middleton, 
even to Herrick, Herbert, Dryden, and 
Swift. This vindication of their paren 
(supported by Dr. Marsh, and other author- 
ities in philology) is successful as an answer 
to what Mr. Lowell calls ‘the European 
Mrs. Grundy ;’ but we are more concerned 
to know that he has been happy in his use 
of the words and phrases in question. A: 
man of culture and refinement, the chances 
were greatly in favour of his failure; but 
the permanent popularity of his work is a 
voucher for his success. He is not only at 
home in the rural dialect, it seems to fit his 
genius better than the English of his uni- 
versity. In some instances — 


‘ The ploughman’s whistle, or the trivial flute, 
Finds more respect than great Apollo’s lute ; ’ 


because the tune is of more consequence 
than the instrument; and our author is an 
admirable player on his satiric idyllic flute. 
The quasi-dramatic form which he has 
adopted is also fortunate, as it confines a 
too discursive fancy within limits. His 
penchant for classical allusion finds vent in 
172. 
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a sort of self-satire through the mouth of the 
worthy though pedantic Puritan minister. 
Hosea Biylow himself, the rough New Eng- 
land patriot, is ready, like Admiral Rodney, 
to ‘ damn the Trojans and damn the Greeks,’ 
while the letters of Mr. Sawin are excellent 
examples of one of the most effective forms 
of satire,—that in which contemptible 
qualities are stripped of their varnish by 
the sheer effrontery of the wearer. 

‘The Biglow Papers,’ though written as 
pamphlets, are better matured and more 
condensed than Mr. Lowell’s other works 
(for passion, and even political fervour, as 
well as meditation er their style is 
more trenchant and original, and they are 
really humorous. The English doubt as to 
the existence of an American humour is 
analogous to the French problem, ‘ Can a 
German have esprit?’ Humor is a word 
of many meanings. When we say it is re- 
lated to wit as imagination to fancy, we 
only shift the controversy as to its proper 
meaning. In the Greek classics it shows 
itself mainly in the guise of a lambent 
irony ; in the English as a subtle apprecia- 
tion of the curiosities of character. In 
Sterne and Fielding, as in Ben Jonson, we 
have every man in his humour. In some 
forms it implies the sense of a contradiction 
or conflict between the higher and lower 
phases of human nature, in others a full 
perception of the whole character, in others 
the power of isolating and concentrating 
the attention on single features. Tue 
vivid personification of such features con- 
stitutes the humour of Dickens, and this, 
the least mellow and refined of its forms, is 
that which almost alone we find in the New 
World. American humour seldom pene- 
trates to the under-currents of human life ; 
its insight is clear, but not very deep; it 
relies largely on exaggeration, and a blend- 
ing of jest and earnest, which has the effect 
of singing comic words toa sad tune. The 
examples given in Mr. Lowell’s preface go 
to establish this; he makes us laugh by in- 
stancing the description of a negro «so black 
that charcoal made a chalk mark upon 
him,’ and of a wooden shingle ‘ painted so 
like marble that it sank in the water.’ Mr. 
Brown (Artemus Ward) excited the same 
kind of laughter by his remark, in pointing 
to a mountain on his canvas, ‘ The highest 
part of this mountain is the top.’ In both 
cases the amusement is owing toa shock 
of surprise, produced in the one case 
by a falsehood plausibly pretending to 


the truth, in the other by a truism pre- 
tending to be a novelty. Similarly, when 
the last-named writer, among his anec- 
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dotes of the conscription, tells us that ‘ one 
young man who was drawd claimed to be 
exemp because he was the only son of a 
widow’d mother who supported him,’ the 
amusement is all in the unexpected turn of 
the last three words. Whereas the humour 
of Falstaff, of Corporal Trim, of Major Pen- 
dennis, and Bishop Blougram, consists in 
its truth; what they do or say never 
surprises us; it is absurd as a great 

of human life is absurd, and laugh- 
ing at them we laugh at something in 
ourselves. The humour of the ‘ Biglow 
Papers,’ like the Scotch ‘ wut,’ is removed 
on the one side by its breadth from the 
epigrammatic wit of the Dunciad, on the 
other from the humour of our great drama- 
tists by the obviousness of its ideas. Of the 
characters with which it plays, Birdofredum 
Sawin is a thorough grotesque (Hosea 
Biglow is almost wholly serious), and Par- 
son Wilbur a mere sketch of a patriotic 
pedant. The book derives-its popularity 
from the incisive force of the expression 
given to the sentiments shared by the 
author with a large section of his couatry- 
men, and many of the lines most frequently 
quoted owe everything to their startling 
directness, as 


* Ef you take a sword and dror it, 
And go stick a feller thru’, 

Gov’ment aint to answer for it ; 

God ll send the bill to you ;’ 


or in the lines of the pious editor’s creed 
characteristically clenched with a pun — 


‘ I don’t believe in principle ; 
But, O, | du in interest ; ’ 


or in the honest candidate’s declaratory 
letter, where the log-rolling of elections is 
ridiculed in the verse, 


‘ Ef you git me inside the White House, ’ etc. 


In these instances, as in the satires on 
martial glory — so favorite a theme with 
modern reformers, the humour consists in 
tearing the paint off dishonesty, and leaving 
it naked to its own condemnation. It is the 
same power that has given such wide celeb- 
rity to the f.mous ‘thoughts of Mr. Jobn 
P. Robinson, as in the verse about the 
Apostles, where the contrast between 
Canistian — and military practice is 
drawn with a recklessness of conventionality 
that delights some readers and _horrifies 
others. ‘The religion of Americans is more 
homespun than tnat of Enylishmen ; but it 
is neither less sincere nor less tervid, and 
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the quaintness of their language in speakin. 
of nie things may be aed by rm 
sages from our elder divines, who lived at a 
time when men faced the facts of spiritual 
experience more boldly than we do, because 
they were more closely inwoven with their 
every-day life. Mr. Lowell speaks of the 
common sense of his hero being ‘ vivified 
and heated by conscience.’ His own poetic 
wers are set on fire by moral indignation. 
e is a good hater, and his hatreds sharpen 
the edge of his most effective verses. There 


is a fine satiric scorn in the following, put | 


into the mouth of Calhoun : — 


‘ Freedom’s keystone is Slavery, thet ther’s no 
doubt on, 
It’s suttin’ thet’s — wha’d ye call it ? — 


divine, 
And the slaves that we ollers make the most 
out on 
_Air them north 0’ Mason and Dixon’s line. 
The mass ough’ to labour an’ we lay on 
soffies, : 
Thet’s the reason I want to spread Freedom’s 
aree ; 
It puts all the cunninest on us in office, 
And reelises our Maker’s orig’nal idee — 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he.’ 


Such lampoons as these were the agentia 
verba Lycamben which, with Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, and the speeches of Garrison, Phillips, 
and Sumner, helped to hasten the ‘ irrepres- 
sible conflict’ of the two contending forces 
in the Western Continent. Of those two 
forces Mr. Lowell had written in 1846 :— 


‘ Ef I’d my way I hed ruther 
We should go to work an’ part 
They take one way — we take t’ other ; 
Guess it wouldn’t break my heart. 


Fifteen years afterwards he had changed 
his mind, or rather events had changed it. 
The nation had grown greater, the adverse 
interests more imposing, and the passions on 
both sides more frantic. Her success in the 
affair of Texas made the South drunk as 
with new wine ; disdaining equality, she as- 
pired to a permanent domination, and after 
triumphing in the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, suffered her first defeat in 
Kansas. Then came the Dred-Scot decision, 
the Boston Anti-slavery riots, the raid of 
John Brown. The South hung John Brown. 
‘ That, ’ replied Emerson, on behalf of Mas- 
sachusetts, — ‘ that consecrates the gallows.’ 
Men in this temper must either part or 
fight ; and the manner in which the South 
attempted to made it necessary for 
them to fight. Armed by the stealthy 


fasbion in which she had 
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treachery of five years, she began the 
attack on the United States in the*same 
n the attack 
on Kansas, in the fashion of Brooks’s attack 
on Mr. Sumner. The: second series of the 
‘ Biglow Papers ’ is animated by the spirit of 
an a Unionist as well as that 
of an Abolitionist. Copperheads and Seces- 
sionists, as such, are lashed as mercilessly as 
the Slaveholders, whom the following mock 
glorification of Southern society, put into the 
mouth ofa mean political scamp, was certain- 
ly not calculated to conciliate. Mr. Sawin 
loquitur, — having settled in ‘ Old Virginny, ’ 
and married a lady of the ‘ fus’ fem’ly ’ there, 
whose maiden name was Higgs — 


‘ Fact is we air a different race, an’ I for one, 
dont see, 
Sech havin’ ollers ben the case, how w’ ever 


id agree. 

It’s sunthin’ thet you lab’rin folks up North 
hed ough’ to think on 

That Higgses cant demean themselves to rul- 
in’ by a Lincoln ; 

Thet men (an guv’nors tu) that hez sech 
Normal names ez Pickens, 

Accustomed to no kin’ o’ work, ’thout tis to 
givin lickens, 

Cant measure votes with folks that git their 
living from their farms, 

And prob’ly think that Law’s ez good ez hev- 
in’ coats o’ arms.’ 


Nevertheless our hero feels some difficulty 
about the financial condition of his adopted 
country, and fears that ‘ swappin silver off 
for lead ain’t the sure way to win :’— 


‘ An’ fact it doos look now ez though — but 

folks must live and larn — 

We should git lead, an’ more’n we want, out 
o’ the Uld Consarn. 

But when I see a man so wise an’ honest ez 
Buchanan 

A-lettin us hev’ all the forts, an’ all the arms 
an’ cannon, 

Admittin’ we wuz nat’lly right, and you waz 
nat’lly wrong, 

Coz you wuz lab’rin folks an’ we wuz what 
they call bong-tong, 

An’ coz there warn’t no fight in ye morn’n 
in a mashed potater, 

While two o’ us can’t skurcely meet but what 
we fight by natur, 

An’ th’aint a bar-room here would pay for 

_ openin’ on ’t a night, 

bates it giv’ the priverlege o’ bein’ shot at 
sight, 

Which proves we’re Natur’s noblemen, with 
whom it don’t surprise 

The British aristoxy should feel boun’ to 
sympathize,’ etc. 
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Throughout the volume there is a relic of 
the spirit which ‘smote Agag, hip and 
thigh, from Aroer unto Minnith ;’ but the 
writer recognises the difficulty and delica- 
cy, as well as the magnitude, of the task be- 
fore his country. 

‘ Thet exe of ourn,’ says the ghost of an 
old Ironside, who appears to Biglow in a 
dream, ‘ opened a gap that ain’t bridged 
over yet — 


Slavery ’s your Charles, the Lord hez gin the 


exe, 
“ Our Charles,” sez I,“ hez gut eight million 
necks.”’’ 


Lowell’s satire has lost none of its former 
point and pregnancy, his patriotism glows 
with a deeper fervour. His songs rise out 
of the battle-field ‘like rockets druv’ by 
ther own burnin’,’ intensified by the feeling 
of a personal loss, strengthened by ‘ the 
strain of being in deadly earnest,’ and dig- 
nified by the proud conviction, laid up in 
the heart of every true New Englander, 
that 


‘ Earth’s biggest Country’s gut her soul 
An’ risen up Earth’s greatest nation.’ 


The serious poetry of this volume reaches 
a higher standard than the author has 
elsewhere attained. The short rural ro- 
mance entitled ‘ The Courtin’,’ is one of the 
freshest bits of pastoral in the language, 
and the descriptions incidental to the 
longer pieces, — as that of the rail-posts 
‘ like ghosts .o’ sogers should’rin’ ghosts o’ 
guns,’ of the blackbirds ‘ chat’rin’in tall 
trees, and settlin’ things in windy congress- 
es,’ of the spring leaping from April into 
June, and the lines on the singing of the 
Bobolink — are all the more etfective be- 
cause they are only incidental. As a speci- 
men of Lowell’s graver and maturer music, 
we select, with difficulty, the following 
stanzas from a poem in which tender regrets 
are mixed with triumph, in verses both soft 
and strong, artistic and original : — 


‘ Under the yaller pines I house, 
When sunshine makes them all sweet 
scented, 
An’ hear among their furry boughs 
The baskin’ west wind purr contented, 
While way o’erhead, ez sweet an’ low 
Ez distant bells thet ring tor meetin’, 
The wedged wil’ geese their bugles blow 
Further an’ further south retreatin’. 
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‘ Or up the slippery knob I strain 

An’ see a hundred hills like islan’s 

Lift their blue woods in broken chain 
Out o’ the sea o’ snowy silence ; 

The farm-smokes, sweetes’ sight on airth, 
Slow thru’ the winter air a shrinkin’, 

Seem kin’ o’ sad, and roun’ the hearth 
Of empty places set me thinkin’. 


‘ Rat-tat-tat tattle thru’ the street 
I hear the drummers makin’ riot, 
An’ I set thinkin’ o’ the feet 
Thet follered once an’ now are quiet — 
White feet ez snowdrops innercent 
That never knowed the paths o’ Satan, 
Whose comin’ steps there’s ears that won’t 
No, not livelong, leave off awaitin’. 


‘ T’a’n’t right to hev the young go fust 
All throbbin’ fall o’ gifts an’ graces, 
Leavin’ life’s paupers dry ez dust 
To try an’ make b’lieve fill their 
Nothin’ but tells us wut we miss, 
Ther’s gaps our lives can’t never fay in, 
An’ thet world seems so fur from this 
Lef’ for us loafers to grow gray in! 


places. 


‘ My eyes cloud up for rain; my mouth 

Will take to twitchin’ roun’ the corners ; 
I pity mothers, tu, down South, 

For all they sot among the scorners : 
T’d sooner take my chance to stan’ 

At Jedgment where your meanest slave is, 
Than at God’s bar hol’ up a han’ 

Ez drippin’ red ez your’n, Jeff Davis ! 


* Come Peace! not like a mourner bowed 
For honor lost an’ dear ones wasted, 
But proud to meet a people proud, 
With eyes that tell o’ triumph tasted. 
Come, with han’ grippin’ on the hilt, 
An’ step that proves ye Victory’s daugh- 


ter, 
Longin’ for you, our sperits wilt 
ike shipwrecked men’s on raf’s for water ! 


‘ Come while our country feels the lift 
Of a gret instinct shoutin’ forwards, 
An’ knows that freedom a’n’t a gift 
Thet tarries long in han’s o’ cowards. 
Come sech ez mothers prayed for, when 
They kissed their cross with lips that 
quivered, 
An’ bring fair wages for brave men, 
A nation saved, a race delivered ! ” 


We have come a long way here from 
‘ Hail Columbia !’ and ‘ The Star-spangied 
Banner.’ To reverse the mistake ot a great 
English statesman, Jefferson Davis has 
made a nation of the North, and the weld- 
ing heat of a war, ‘ worthy a Milton to de- 
fend and a Lucan to sing,’ has refined the 
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hearts of the people, whom it has united by 
withdrawing them from the pursuit of self- 
ish ends en | studies of European art, to the 
realization of a great national aim. Durin 
the last six years,in America, the bonds o 
foreign fashion have been broken, and even 
commerce has become a secondary interest. 
The heroic deeds and feelings of a time 
when from Maine to Colorado it has been a 
disgrace to have done nothing for the com- 
mon cause, 


* Have cast in shadow all the golden lore 
Of classic Greece and Rome.’ 


The same impulse which has made patriots 
of ts, and has given us Longfellow’s 
* Wreck of the Cumberland,’ and his beau- 
tiful ‘ Christmas Bells,’ and the terse dra- 
matic lines entitled ‘ Killed at the Ford,’ 
has also made poets of patriots, and has giv- 
en us the ‘ Biglow Papers.’ 

The only sentences of this volume which 
an Englishman need read with regret are 
those in which the author discloses his feel- 
ing towards England. Like many of his 
co-patriots, he persists in confounding to- 
gether the perfectly consistent action of our 
Government, and the inconsistent and un- 
sympathetic criticisms of a portion of our 

ress. The sprete injuria forme still ran- 
Kies in his mind, he delights in calling Con- 
cord Road ‘ John Bull’s Run,’ and asserts 
that we have undone the healing work of 
fifty years. In his idyll entitled ‘ Mason 
and Slidell ’ he exclaims — 


‘ Shall it be love or hate, John ? 
It’s you that’s to decide.’ 


The critics of both nations can perform 
no worthier task than that of pointing the 
way to a wise decision, and helping to 
smooth over international jars by a candid 
recognition of each other’s excellences ; 
but nothing more should be needed to se- 
cure the harmonious action of the two great 
sections of the Anglo-Saxon race, than the 
mutual consecration of the maxim which 
Mr. Lowell has himself so nobly expressed, 
‘ Our true country is bounded on the north 
and the south, on the east and the west, by 
Justice.’ 

Mr. JouN GREENLEAF WHITTIER is the 
lyrist par excellence of America, and the 
best of his lyrics have a nerve, swing, and 
fire that imparts to the reader a share of 
the writer’s enthusiasm. His verse, rapid 
as a torrent, is perpetually overflowing its 
banks. Lowell, in an appreciative criticism, 
attributes to him 
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‘ A fervour of mind that knows no separation 
” Twixt simple excitement and pure inspira, 
tion. 


Then his grammar ’s not always correct, nor 
his rhymes, 

And he’s prone to repeat his own lyrics some- 
times.’ 


No one stands more in need of the advice, 
once given to Southey,‘ Squeeze out the. 
whey,’ and to no works more than to his is 
the maxim *Ae6v jou ravro¢ more, applica- 
ble. The ‘ Tent on the Beach.’ is unusual- 
ly free from the author’s prevailing defects ; 
but some of the pieces are still diffuse, and 
the number of those which have any mark- 
ed originality is limited. The idea which 

ives a semblance of unity to the larger 
c f of the volume is slightly modified from 
that of the ‘ Wayside Inn.’ On an Ameri- 
can sea-shore, which recalls the sands be- 
tween Nahant and Lynn, three friends—a 
‘ lettered magnate,’ a sun-tanned traveller, 
and an editor — have pitched a tent, there 
to ‘ fling their loads of custom down,’ and 
‘ escape a while from cares that wear the 
life away.’ To the editor, who 


* Had left the Muses’ haunts to turn 
The crank of an opinion mill,’ 


the common air is still ‘ thick with dreams,’ 
and, during the picnic, he entertains the 
company by telling tales. We have seldom 
read a pleasanter or more graceful set of 
tales in verse. They are remarkable for 
their smoothness, a quiet beauty of senti- 
ment, and occasional instances of vivid im- 
agery in the descriptions. The music of 
Rivermouth Rocks, the Palatine, and the 
Grave by the Lake, recalls and rivals that 
of Longfellow’s best ballads. But few of them 
leavea permanent impression, none are so vig- 
orous as the best of those in the * Wayside Inn 
while they wholly want the realistic subtility 
of Clough’s ‘In Mare Magno,’ The most 
striking of the series is ‘The Brother of 
Mercy,’ Piero Luca, who, on his deathbed, 
feeling himself too poor for the ‘ grand com- 
pany ’ of heaven, is abandoned by the stern 
monk, his confessor, but welcomed by the 
angels as one who, like Abu Ben Adhem, 
loves his fellow-men. The same supreme 
trust in the Divine love, which is the sum of 
Whittier’s ardent faith, appears in the beau- 
tiful religious verses entitled the ‘ Eternal 
Goodness,’ and ‘Our Master.’ These are 
catholic hymns in the widest sense, com- 
mended by their humility as well as ther 
comprehensiveness. The spirit which per- 
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vides them is condensed in the following 
verses : — 


‘ And so, beside the silent sea. 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me, 
On ocean or on shore. 


‘I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
- Beyond His love and care. 


‘O brothers! if my faith is vain, 
If hopes like these betray ; 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way.’ 


Some of the strongest lines in the book 
are in the address to ‘ Thomas Starr King,’ 
which, with the valediction to Bryant, have 
the rare merit of condensation. Its finest 
music is in the stanzas entitled ‘ Revisited.’ 
Of the national lyrics the most powerful is 
perhaps ‘ Laus Deo,’ a grand burst of accla- 
mation, suggested by the passage of Lin- 
coln’s constitutional amendment. Nothing 
in this volume does full justice to Mr. Whit- 
tier’s narrative power. His masterpiece in 
this direction is ‘ Maud Muller,’ an original 
and more innocent version of Browning’s 
‘ Statue and the bust,’ springing up in an 
American meadow. 

When we compare an author like Whit- 
tier with EpGar ALLAN Pos, the relative 
estimate we form of their works must de- 
pens on our view of the province of poetry. 

f its aim be to astonish or to fascinate, Poe 
takes a high rank among poets; according to 
Wordsworth’s view of poetry, he has hardly 
a place among them at all. He teaches 
us nothing, and, living in one world, writes 
in another. All we know of the personali- 
ty of the authors we have been review- 
ing adds to the charm of their works. Re- 
garding Poe’s career, it is enough to say that 

olite literature has no terms to describe it. 

e was both mad and bad, and ostentatious 
in his madness and his badness. The vain 
and captious jealousy of his criticisms, and 
his habitual meanness, are, if ible, more 
repulsive than his other vices, with which 
literary critics are’ less concerned. But 
there are some who maintain that he is the 
greatest of American poets. This is an ex 
geration of his powers only surpassed by his 
own exaggeration of them. It is true, how- 
ever, that, by pure intensity of delirium, he 
now and then takesa flight beyond that of any 
other Western poet. His ‘ Politian’ is per- 
haps the stupidest fragment of a play that 
has ever been written; but, in his lyrics, 
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the fervour of his sympathy for himself makes: 


for others. e ion of * Annabel Lee ’. 
is at a white heat, and is pervaded by a pa- 
thos as deep as ‘the sounding sea.’ 
classic finish of the best of his verses that 
have any meaning is unsurpassed, and his 
exquisitely musical cadences give an irresis- 
tible charm even to those which are most 
nonsensical. ‘The Raven’ is, at the worst, 
a marvellous piece of mechanism, and the 
same delicacy of touch is everywhere visible 
in the rushing lines of.‘ Annie,’ ‘ Eulalie,’ 
‘ Ulalume,’ ‘ Leonore,’ and ‘ The City by the 
Sea.” An a though. over-indul- 
gent biographer has directed attention to 
the precocity of Poe’s genius; more remark- 
able is the purity of his poems. By the 
side of his Fife they are like nuns in the 
convent of a disorderly city; but they are 
at the same disadvantage: their isolation 
gives them an air of unreality. The ‘ ban- 
ners, yellow, glorious, golden’ of his fancy, 
‘float and flow ’ on the roof of an imaginary 
palace. As a romancer Poe inhabits the 
morbidly analytic world of Balzac; asa 
poet he is not human, much less American, 
and has no proper place in our ‘review. 

A much more considerable Transatlantic 
writer comes under the category of great 
prose authors who have amused themselves, 
and not unfrequently delighted their read- 
ers; by their verse ; but Mr. Emerson’s verse 
has the same faults and merits as his prose; 
the two modes of speech are with him dif- 
ferent modes of expounding the same phil- 
coaphy, and they fall to be considered to- 
gether. It is enough here to remark that 
the title of ‘The Sphinx,’ given to one of 
his poems, is a fit epithet for many of the 
others; three-fourths of them are pervaded 
and spoilt by the gold dust of mysticism. 
Emerson has been called ‘ A Plotinus-Mon- 
taigne,’ whose range ‘ has Olympus for one 
pole, for the other the Exchange,’ and his 
muse has a practical as well as a transcend- 
ental phase. His best pieces, as the ‘Wood 
Notes,’ the ‘ Inscription for Concord Monu- 
ment,’ and ‘ Goodbye, proud World,’ are in- 
spired by his sympathy with the active en- 
ergy of American life, and by his love of 
Nature. Fresh as a breeze from his native 
hills, they bear the mark of a master hand, 
and arrest our attention the more strongly 
that the moods of mind they present are 
strange to our fashions. 

In closing for the present our remarks on 
American literature, we desire to express 
our regret for the scant justice we have been 
able to render to several of the authors we 
|have named. The critics of one nation 








artistic recompense for his want of sympathy - _. 
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Wied ‘aust, to a certain extent, regard the works 


_ -of another from an outside point of view. 
, Few are able to divest themselves wholly of 
. + the influence of local standards; and this is 
- er the case when the early ef- 
orts of a young country are submitted to 

the judgment of an older country, strong in 
its prescriptive rights, and intolerant of 
changes, the drift of which it is unable or 
unwilling to appreciate. English critics 
are apt to bear down on the writers and 
thinkers of the New World with a sort of 
aristocratic hauteur; they are perpetually 
reminding them of their immaturity, and 
their disregard of the juste milieu. Such 
sentences as these, where half-truths are 
clad in discourtesy, cannot fail to excite an 
unpleasant feeling: —‘ Over American so- 
ciety there is diffused an incurable vulgari- 
ty of speech, sentiment, and language, hard 
to define, but perceptible in every word 
and gesture.” we of refinement in the 
States are overrefined : they talk like books, 
and everywhere obtrude their superior edu- 
cation.’ Americans, on the other hand, are 
hard to please. Ordinary men among them 
are as sensitive to foreign and. above all, to 
British censure as the irritabile genus of 
other lands. Mr. Emerson is permitted to 
impress home truths on his countrymen, as 
‘Your American eagle is very well; but 


beware of the American peacock.’ Such 
remarks are not permitted to Englishmen ; 
if they point to any flaws in Transatlantic 
manners or ways of thinking, with an effort 
after politeness, it is ‘the good-natured cyn- 


icism of well to-do age;’ if they commend 
Transatlantic institutions or achievements, 
it is, according to Mr. Lowell, ‘ with that 
pleasant European air of indirect self-com- 
pliment in condescending to be pleased by 
American merit which we find so conciliat- 
ing.’ Now that the United States have 
reached their full majority, it is time that 
England should cease to assume the attitude 
of their guardian, and time that they should 
cease to be on the alert to resent the 
assumption. 

We have dwelt at some length on the se- 
rious obstacles to the establishment of a na- 
tional literature in the New World, and 
trust not to be accused of: condescension in 
referring to some of its advantages. Fore- 
most among these is its freshness. The 
Authority, which is the guide of old nations 
constantly threatens to become tyrannical ; 
they wear their traditions like a chain; and, 
in the canonization of laws of taste, the cre- 
ative powers are depressed. Even in Eng- 
land we write under fixed conditions, wit 
the fear of critics before our eyes; we are 
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all bound to cast our ideas into similar 
moulds, and the name of ‘ free-thinker’ has 
grown into aterm of reproach. Bunyan’s 
Piigrim’s Progress is perhaps the last Eng- 
lish book written without a thought of being 
reviewed. There is a gain in the habit of 
self-restraint fostered by this state of things 
but there is a loss in the consequent lack of 
spontaneity ; and we may learn something 
from a literature which is ever ready for 
adventures. In America the love of unifor- 
mity gives place to impetuous impulses, the 
most extreme sentiments are made audible, 
the most noxious ‘ have their day, and cease 
to be ;’ and truth being left: to vindicate it- 
self, the overthrow of error, though more 
gradual, may at last prove more conclusive. 
A New England poet can write with con- 
fidence of his country as the land 


‘Where no one suffers loss, or bleeds 
For thoughts that men call heresies.’ 


Another feature of American literature 
is its comprehensiveness: what it has lost 
in depth it has gained in breadth. Ad- 
dressing a vast audience, it appeals to 
universal sympathies. In the Northern 
States, where comparatively few have lei- 
sure to write well, almost every man, wo- 
man, and child can read, and does read. 
Books are to be found in every log-but, 
and public questions are discussed by ev- 
ery scavenger. During the war, when the 
Lowell factory-girls were writing verses, 
the ‘Biglow Papers’ were being recited 
in every smithy. The consequence is that 
(setting aside the newspapers) there is lit- 
tle that is sectional in the popular religion 
or literature; it exalts and despises no 
class, and almost wholly ignores the lines 
that in other countries divide the upper 
ten thousand and the lower ten million. 
Where manners make men. the people are 
proud of their peerage, but they blush for 
their boors. In the New World there are 
no Grand Seigneurs, and no human vegeta- 
bles; and if there are fewer giants there 
are also fewer manikins. American poets 
recognise no essential distinction between 
the Village Blacksmith and ‘the caste of 
Vere de Vere :’ our Burns wrote for the one, 
Byron for the other; Longfellow, to the ex- 
tent of his genius, writes for both at once. 
The same spirit which glorifies labour de- 
nounces every form of despotism. Ameri- 
can slavery, partly from its being an ana- 
chronism, te partly from its being based 
on an antagonism of race, was in many re- 
spects worse than Athenian slavery. But 
there is no song of an Athenian slave. 
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When the ancients were unjust to their 
inferiors, they were so without moral disqui- 
etude ; the lie had got intothe soul. Chris- 
tianity, which substituted the word ‘ brother,’ 
for ‘ barbarian,’ first gave meaning to the 
word humanity ; but the feudalism of the Mid- 
dle Ages long contended successfully against 
the better teaching of the Church ; the spirit 
of Froissart held its ground against that of 
Langland. At this day our greatest living 
author has allowed his hero-worship to de- 
enerate into a vindication of a worse than 
eudal tyranny. The best literature of 
America is an Areopagitica of Freedom. 
The verses of her poets thrill with the asser- 
tion of right against might. Children are 
her favourite poetic types. A woman’s 


book, inspired by ordinary talent, and writ- 
ten in a mediocre style, having for its main 
excellences only a fervid honesty and a ha- 
tred of o 
springs 0 
olution. 


vce. was among the moving 
er great political and social rev- 


From the Boston Advertiser, 3 July. 
MAXIMILIAN, 


MAxIMILIAN lies dead in a “ hospitable 
grave” under the ruins of his Mexican 
throne.. Of all modern “usurpers,” the 
kindliest, the wisest and the best, he has 
paid the forfeit of his life for sharing in the 
ambitious plans of the “ Man of December.” 
Of a house that is famous in history for its 
hatred of reform and of liberty, he alone is 
known to have shared the spirit of the age, 
to have favoured progress in civilization and 
to have sympathised with the aspirations of 
the times. And yet, while Hungary crowns 
his brother, and France does honour to his 
tempter, he has been cut off in the flower of 
his youth by the bullets of his republican 
victors. As it was the President, not the 
man, whom Boston honoured the other day, 
it was the invader and not the Prince whom 
Mexico shot. It is the usual fate of repre- 
sentative men, for good and for evil, in 
every nation on the globe. We may de- 
plore it, but we are powerless to avert it. 

Maximilian was undoubtedly invited to 
Mexico by Mexicans. The same party had 
intrigued for an American protectorate with 
Iturbide as nominal chief; and it was only 
when Congress defeated Mr. Corwin’s cele- 
brated scheme that they applied to. Europe. 
They can hardly be termed traitors; for 
their ruling motive was to establish a stable 
government in their distracted country. 

The French forces landed at Vera Cruz 
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in December, 1861. For nearly a year 
they did nothing but wait — making trivial 
demonstrations on Puebla — being anxious, 
it is alleged, to ascertain whether our gov- 
ernment would practically enforce the Mon- 
roe doctrine. As we had enough to do at 
that period to enforce the more famous and 
more vital Jackson doctrine —‘“ the Union 
must and shall be preserved ”— the French 
encountered no opposition from us. Pue- 
bla fell in May, 1863, and the City of 
Mexico was delivered into the hands of 
General Forey on the 12th of June. In 
Napoleon’s instructions to this commander, 
he ordered him, after capturing the City of 
Mexico, “ to aid the Mexicans in establish- 
ing in conformity with their wishes, a gov- 
ernment which may have some chance of 
stability,” and which would “assure to 
France the redress of the wrongs of which 
she complains.” Another paragraph very 
plainly indicated that Napoleon preferred a 
morarchy. And then followed the declara- 
tion which has secured for Napoleon the 
well-earned detestation of the American 

eople — which no subsequent politeness 

as ever obliterated, or ever can, because it 
was spoken in the hour of our apparent 
helplessness : — 


“Tt is our interest that the republic of the 
United States shall be powerful and prosper- 
ous ; but it is not at all to our interest that she 
should grasp the whole Gulf of Mexico, rule 
thence the Antilles as well as South America, 
and be the sole dispenser of the products of the 
New World.” 


Nor have the American people forgotten 
his repeated attempts to convince the world 
of the sincerity of this declaration by en- 
deavouring to induce England to join with 
him in recognizing the southern confed- 
racy. 

And again, in this important state paper, 
Napoleon declared : — 


“If Mexico preserve its independence, and 
maintain the integrity of its territory, if a stable 
government be there established with the aid of 
France, we shall have restored to the Latin race 
on the other side of the ocean its force and its 
prestige ; we shall have guaranteed the safety of 
our own and the Spanish colonies in the Antil- 
les.’ 


Gen. Forey, on the 11th of June, conven- 
ed a committee of thirty-five eminent Mexi- 
can citizens, who were authorized to call an 
assembly of notables from the various 
States, to determine upon a government for 
Mexico. This committee issued a manifesto 
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preme executive power. 

Forey returned to France, and was suc- 
ceeded by Bazaine in August, 1863. He 
called together the notables— the same 
party who had before sought first American 
and then French protection — and this 
body proclaimed a constitution, declaring a 
limited hereditary monarchy, the chief to 
bear the title of emperor, and offering the 
crown to Maximilian. A deputation was 
appointed to tender the throne to Maximi- 
lian — which it did in September, 1863. 
He agreed to accept it if “the result of the 
vote of the whole country ” should confirm 
the choice of the notables, and the great 
powers of Europe should guarantee the 
stability of his throne. 

The question was submitted to the people. 
It is both asserted and denied that the elec- 
tion was free and untrammelled. It is idle 
to discuss the point to-day. Mexico has 
settled it for all time. Maximilian was de- 
clared elected, and on the 10th of April 
formally accepted the crown. In May, 1864, 
he landed at Vera Cruz; on the 12th of 
June he arrived in the City of Mexico, and 
at once entered the arduous task of endeav- 
oring to establish a stable government over 
an unwilling people. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the events 
of his reign. Constantly baffled in his 
statesmanlike efforts to civilize Mexico, 
alike by insurgent patriots and disaffected 
allies —- deserted by Napoleon when he 
found that his hopes of our national dissolu- 
tion had ended by the surrender of General 
Lee — he wound gallantly indeed, but in 
vain, until, at last, betrayed by his most 
trusted generals, he fell into the hands of 
the liberal forces. 

Personally, Maximilian has an excellent 
record. Born in 1832, the son of Francis 
Charles Joseph, Archduke of Austria, when 
his father, on the abdication of Ferdinand, 
renounced his claim to the throne in favonr 
of his eldest son, Francis Joseph, the pres- 
ent Emperor, he stood next in order of suc- 
cession to the crown. As a youth he was 
studious and bore an excellent character in 
one of the most immoral cities of Europe. 
The various offices that he filled endeared 
him to the people ; for he was an indulgent 
and generous officer and ruler. Indeed he 
was so liberal to the people of the Italian 
provinces that his brother recalled him in 
indignation at his conduct. In order to ac-, 
cept the Mexican throne he made great 





sacrifices in Austr.a,-and there is little 


. 
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room for doubt that he left Europe with the 
belief that he would be able to regenerate 
Mexico. He made every effort to concili- 
ate Juarez and other liberal leaders and to 
induce an immigration into Mexico. 

He might easily have escaped from the 
country even long after the evacuation of 
the French; but a sense of nal hon- 
our and of duty to his friends impelled him 
to share their fate. There is somethi 
pathetic in the tone of the letters to his 
counsellors and generals which the liberals 
have lately intercepted and published. He 
appears to have tried zealously to check 
the brutality of his partisans; but he was 
powerless to control the military Franken- 
stein which he had created. He played 
with ed tools; and he has paid the for- 
feit. t Napoleon may yet receive his 


share of the penalty due for the crime 
against Mexico, is to-day the sincere desire 
of a large majority of our people. 


BELSHAZZAR IN PARIS. 

Ir we may trust the glowing account that 
has been brought us by the Cable of the 
ceremony at the distribution of prizes at the 
Paris Exposition by the French Emperor, few 
more splendid pageants can have been wit- 
nessed by the present generation. Seventy- 
one thousand people assembled in the great 
central hall of the building, crowded every 

of approach, and loaded every 
balcony ; and the surge of an ocean of out- 
siders beat for long hours against the walls 
of the Imperial Gasometer. When the 
magnificent procession, with its high step- 
ping horses, its gilded carriages, its mounted 
soldiery, its generals in uniform, its ladies 
arrayed like the lilies of the field and Solo- 
mon to boot, its princes and potentates, had 
reached the Hall of Ceremony, it would seem 
that every thing this earth has of luxury and 
grandeur was centered in that e° spot. 
High on a throne of royal state, which far 
outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind, the 
Emperor exalted sat. On one side was the 
Empress in white satin and silver lace, with 
pearls and diamonds about her throat, and 
one great gem that told her beats of heart 
in flashes of an imperial ray. On the other 
sat Haroun al Raschid, or what is left of 
him, and about the skirts of these three 
lights of empire there gathered a crowd 
of princes, princelings, nobles, dignitaries, 
statesmen, officials, lackeys, and so on, till, 
at a vast remove, one began to feel the ex- 
istence of the swarming people of Paris and 
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the world. And, while the eye took in this 
manifold spectacle, there burst into sound 
the hitherto dumb, expectant instruments 
of the band of twelve hundred musicians ; 
a wonderful embroidery of flute, and violin, 
and harp, and trumpet, on a background of 
rolling organ harmony, fringed with the 
jangling music of joy-bells. Then, when 
silence fell again, the Emperor stood up in 
his high place, and made a speech, so pure, 


and good, and wise, that one marvels as he | 


reads it whether the old legends may not 
be true that tell how a man’s own spirit 
was sometimes rapt out of his body, for a 
season, while an angel or a demon took the 
vacant place and blessed or cursed out of the 
unaccustomed lips. 

One curious incident that occurred just at 
this moment the Cable, doubtless for fear of 
injuring the harmony of the narrative, omits 
to mention. When Mr. Hughes, the in- 
ventor of the Printing Telegraph, was called 
up to receive his prize, the Emperor took 
his hand, making him an exception to all the 
other recipients of medals. Mr. Hughes, 
as he pode the Imperial finger, slipped 
into the august palm of his serene Highness 
a little bit of paper containing the last mes- 
sage received by the Cable, and printed by 
the machine for which he was just being dec- 
orated. It contained these words: “ Max- 
imilian is shot. His last words were ‘ Poor 
Carlotta!’” His Royal Serenity read the 
te’egram, and immediately gave evidence of 
a fearful agitation. His cheek blanched, 
his hands trembled, and the diamonds on the 
Imperial garter quivered so in the sunlight, 
that a shout arose from the admiring multi- 
tude. What the Emperor thought is, of 
course, not to be exactly known. But we 
may conjecture that he heard over all the 
shouts and music, above the hooming of guns 
and the salvos of artillery, the single shot 
that was death to his insane ambition as to 
his deluded duke, the single ery as of a 
woman — young, beautiful, and good — 
answering to the last ery of her young 
husband —“ Poor Carlotta!” “ Poor Max- 
imilian ! ” 

Where, in all this tumult of rejoicing, this 
whirl of splendor, this pomp of luxury, were 
the victims of his crafty and wicked lust of 

wer. For the rest of his life he drags the 

ies of these dead about with him. her- 
ever he goes that pale face shall look at him 
as from out the cell where, in madness and 
utterest desolation, she isto drag out the rem- 
nant of life. When he looks into the face, 
still comely, of that wife of his, he shall see, 
not her eyes, but another’s, full of reproach 
too bitter and too silent to bear. 





He shall | 
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live; but, hard heart, dull consciencé, low 
mind that he has —the heart shall feel, and 
the conscience shall prick, and the mind 
shall know that these victims are with him to 
theend. Thaf shot he shall forever hear, and 
that cry. His judgment-day is come, and all 
the pomp and splendor that he can gather 
about him shall not avail to hide him from 
himself. — Tribune, July 4. 


From Good Words. 
A CRATER IN THE MOON, 


Not among the countless phenomena 
that we see around us, and the myriad 
wonders of the distant sky, is there one 
that bears witness to creative design more 
forcibly than the airless moon; and in the 
naked form of our satellite appears, I think, 
the most obvious objection to what is called 
the Nebular Hypothesis, at least as it is 
held in a spirit of unbelief. A tendency 
among gases to intermingle is a well-known 
natural law; and if, without intelligent 
interference, a vapoury chaos .became con- 
centrated into a world of orbs, it has never 
been shown how certain elements which are 
abundant in the principal bodies of a sys- 
tem could be absent in the only secondary 
which we are enabled closely to examine. 
The polar snows of Mars, the changeable 
nature of the markings on his disk, and 
other unmistakable signs, show him to pos- 
sess seas and clouds, like the earth ; and the 
spectroscope has detected aqueous vapor in 
reaper Ag planets. How fs it, then, that 
the moon also, in the gathering of its mass, 
did not include the constituents of air and 
water? Many varieties of constitution ap- 
pear, indeed, in the spectrum analysis of 
the stars. For instance, the element hy- 
drogen, which we know, on the eminent 
authority of Mr. Huggins, to be widely 
diffused through nature, is not recognized 
in some of them, such as Betelguese and 
Beta Pegasi; and if we grant that all mat- 
ter originally existed in a gaseous state, it 
may be maintained, generally, that any 
difference in the composition of the bodies 
of the universe points to an interference 
and a fiat opposed to any natural law that 
can be surmised by the nebular cosmogo- 
nists. However, the differences between 
distant suns are not, of course, so striking 
as those that are exhibited by bodies closely 
allied to each other, like the earth and the 
moon. It may be worthy of remark, also, 
that the exception to a common arrange- 
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ment in our system should be found ina 
satellite — a fact that seems to indicate (as 
we may say with all reverence) a special 
object in creative plan, enabling the moon, 
devoid of ocean or atmosphere, to give us 
recisely and unalterably the degree of 
Fight that is most beneficial conjointly with 
the circumstances of size, mass, and dis- 
tance, which are connected with essential 
qualities other than light-giving; and we 
may regard the nature of the lunar surface 
as contributing to the same effect. 

In this surface, as we may fairly specu- 
late, are only the crystalline rocks, as fresh 
as they were left by the producing fires. 
No moisture within to break them up in the 
swelling frost — no rain, no storm, no air, 
to waste them away by chemical or me- 
chanical forces. In the brighter parts are, 
probably, the glistening planes of the fel- 
spar, the glassy sheets of the mica, the 
fretted lustre of the quartz, and the varied 
glitter of countless minerals unworn and 
undimmed, and uncovered by aqueoys 
strata or vegetation. Many a metal in un- 
oxydized brilliancy may there be doing a 
service that we little consider. So, also, in 
wide formations, may the stones esteemed 
the rarest and most precious on earth; and 
jewels, such as based the structure revealed 
at Patmos, and far removed from the 
cupidity of man, may be shining for his 
real benefit in the distant satellite. But 
the moon is not all thus bright. There are 
large shadowy areas, whose extent serves, 
no doubt, to attemper her light to a de- 
signed amount. The rock products of fire 
are often of sombre aspect; and the dusky 
tracts which constitute the flat portions of 
the lunar surface, are, it may be, vast over- 
flows of trap. Those wide districts are by 
no means of uniform shading as they ap- 
pear to the naked eye. The telescope 

roves them of different tints, in which red, 

lue, and green predominate; and the 
colors that were at one time ascribed to 
vegetation are, more likely, due to the 
various rocks. Greenstones and porphyries 
of many hues, and other minerals, may 
assist in dimly variegating the broad level ; 
and the black columns of the basalt, with a 
development compared to which the won- 
ders of Antrim or Staffa would dwindle 
into specks, may rise above the plain undis- 
tinguishable by any optic power that we 
possess. 

To prove indisputably the volcanic na- 
ture of the moon’s surface, nothing ap- 
peared to be wanting since the invention of 
the telescope but the sight ofan actual 
eruption; and, though there are.a few 
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other instances on record of appearances 
significative of such an occurrence, yet 
none seem to have been near so striking or 
so well observed as the recent obscuration 
of a crater situated in the dark plain known 
as the Mare Serenitatis. An event of this 
kind makes the friends of science doubly 
rejoice that the moon has no cloud-bearing 
envelope. If she had, our acquaintance 
with her surface would be slight indeed ; 
and we should in a great degree be debarred 
from some of the most interesting branches 
of astronomical inquiry. It is generally 
considered that in the case of the primary 
planets, with the exception of Mars, we 
see only the light reflected from their 
clouds; and it seems certain, that, if the 
clouds in a lunar atmosphere did not com- 
pletely shut out the disk from our view, 
they would at least prevent any close ex- 
amination, such as could lead to a discovery 
like the obscuration of the crater above 
referred to. 

This crater, called Line after the great 
Swedish naturalist of that name, which has 
been classically corrupted into Linneus, 
was first observed by Riccioli in 1653 ; and 
since that time, its features have been re- 
corded by various other observers. It is 
described as a deep cavity some 5 1-2 miles 
in diameter, and an easy object for the tele- 
scope. Even at the time of full moon, 
when the shadows that give prominence to 
lunar details are lost in the general illumi- 
nation, Linné was not difficult to detect; 
and it was, therefore, with no little surprise 
that the distinguished observer Schmidt, of 
the Athens oni, perceived, in Oc- 
tober last, only an appearance like a white 
luminous eae f in place of the deep, shadowy 
crater. 

It is on the line of sunrise or sunset on 
the moon — technically called the termina- 
tor —that the structure of her surface is 
best observed. Here it is, when the direct 
sudden shafts of day strike full on each 
bristling peak, and while still an ebon-black 
and ae night fills the intermedi- 
ate valleys, that the difference of feature 


and the contrast of height and hollow are 


most distinctly visible. This boundary be- 
tween — and day, with a sharpness un- 
modified by any twilight, presents a jagged 
outline more- remarkable than the en 
of a piece of lead suddenly cooled from a 
melted state by immersion in water. The 
bright and the dark indents of a hundred 
shapes and sizes are continually changing 
as the sunlight advances ;'and slender fila- 
ments, seemingly as fragile as if they ought 
to yield to the brush of a feather, may be 
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seen curvin wie into pee night, 
and ually gathering up their propor- 
Sudlben the Pom fintil they shine out 
in complete development as “ring moun- 
tains.” 

It was under these circumstances, when 
the crater in question ought to be best de- 
fined, that Schmidt made the discovery of 
its obscuration. But Linné seems to have 
been obscured before. Schréter saw it in 
November, 1788, as a small ill-defined patch 
on the moon’s surface. Since then, how- 
ever, and up to October, 1866, it appeared 
as a crater with distinct outlines and walls 
of considerable brightness. 

The configuration of the lunar surface is, 
indeed, considered by some philosophers 
not to show any greater igneous action than 
what might be betrayed by the earth itself, 
were its covering of sedimen strata re- 
moved. In a most instructive and eloquent 
paper on “the Lesser Light” by Mr. Car- 

nter, of the Royal Greenwich Observa' 

see Once a Week, December, 10, 1864], he 
says, speaking of the earth, “ Suppose the 

uvial deposits, the shelly a 
strata, the surface soils and detritus of all 
kinds cleaused away so as to lay bare the 
original igneous crust, that’ crust, so far as 
geological reasoning can picture to us, would 
present an appearance similar to the 


moon.”* Yet, although it se, Aha. quite 


true that the moon has never been more 
subject to volcanic disturbance than the 
earth, it still seems reasonable to suppose that 
she was, at least, equally so; and we are not 


* There are various places on the earth where the 
character of lunar scenery is considered to be toler- 
ably well represented, — such as the Phle 
Fields of Naples, the district of the Puy-de-Déme, 
Caldera of Palma, in the Canary Islands, &e.; but 
it strikes me that one of the nearest approaches to a 
ring mountain, with central hill and crater, is 
described in Atkinson’s “‘ Travels in Siberia and 
Chinese Tartary,” p. 401. The ring, however, like 
many in the moon, is broken. Atkinson says, — 
‘** To the south rose half a mountain in a precipice 
of not less than 2,500 feet above the lakes; while, 
on the north side, at a distance of about 900 yards, 
are cliffs corresponding in outline to those opposite. 
Between these precipices, at the head of the valley, 
a vast dome-like form rises, It was a most 
singular place— a complete chaos of granite, slate, 
jaspar,'and porphyry, heaped up in the utmost con- 
fusion, . . . After scrambling over large blocks, 
we stood on what appeared to be the outward rim 
of a vast circle formed by a confused mass of rocks 
thrown together in the wildest manner, about 
twenty yards broad, from which the stones sloped 
down to a great bowl or crater from 300 to 400 yards 
in diameter, and about 50 feet deep. This was 
covered with blocks of stone of every size froma 
cube of 12 inches to a mass weighing 60 tons. 
Standing on the brim, I examined the age word on 
either side, and could not help conclu ing that the 
mountain had been burst asunder by this mass of 
matter when heavedup.” A from any theory 
of formation, the resemblance between this and a 
crater in the moon seems very remarkable, 
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led by analogy to consider as extinct in her 
the \ fms that are persistently manifested 
in our own planet. To prove that the moon 
also retains them has been, therefore, the 
eager ambition of modern astronomers. If 
they have given up, even from the days of 
Hudibras, the hope of ever becoming ac- 
quainted with these beings, who, according 
to the satirist, 


« ——~ live in caverns underground, 
Of eight miles deep and eighty round,” 


they yet never despaired of detecting, in 
modifications of lunar features, the obvious 
proofs of recent volcanic action. Super- 
ficial changes such as many that have oc- 
curred on the earth within the brief period 
might be easily noticed on a moon. Lava 
streams of forty or fifty miles in length, and 
ten or fifteen in breadth, like those that 
flowed from the Skapté Jokul in 1783, would 
form very striking os indeed ; and, still 
more remarkable, with its lights and shadows, 
would be the elevation of a mountain like 
Jorullo, which rose sixteen hundred feet 
from the plain in 1759. But there has been 
no discovery of any such additions to the 
great lunar landscape, although, as already 
remarked, the disappearances of Linné are 
not the only observed phenomena of their 
kind ; and, ina place previously hidden by a 
white cloud, Mr. Knott discovered two small 
craters in December, 1864. It is probable, 
however, that the present obscuration will 
turn out the most important that has hither- 
to been noticed, and the most instructive in 
the investigation of lunar physics. 

In a letter published in the Intellectual 
Observer, January, 1867, Herr Schmidt de- 
scribes the phenomenon as follows : — “ For 
some time . I find that a lunar crater 
situated in the Mare Serenitatis has been in- 
visible. It is the crater which Midler 
named Linné, and is in the fourth section of 
Lohrman under the sign A. I have known 
this crater since 1841, and even at the full 
it has not been difficult to see. In October 
and November, 1866, at its epoch of maxi- 
mum visibility — i.e., about the time of the 
rising of the sun on its horizon — this deep 
crater, whose diameter is 5-6 English miles, 
has completely disappeared, and in its place 
there was only a little whitish luminous 
cloud.” In a letter appearing in the 
Astronomical Register, March, 1867, he says 
that “ not only is a crater never visible, but 
there appears in good light, and with magni- 

i wers from 300 to 600 at most, a 
very delicate hill of 300 toises diameter 
(1,918'4 English feet), and 5 or 6 toises 
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(between 30 and 40 English feet) in height. 
As a crater, Linné has entirely ay ee 

“ The light spot is always visible; but the 
crater-form has never been visible from 
October until the present time. 

“January 25.— No crater, and the light 
cloud visible. In it (as on December 26) 
a very fine black point ; to the west of it a 
fine white summit.” 

In a letter to the Astronomische Nachrich- 
ten (see translation in the Astronomical 
a May, 1867, by W. T. Lynn, Esq., 
B.A., F.R.A.S.) Schmidt says , — “ At the 
time of the labours of Lohrman and Midler, 
1822-32, Linné was a deep crater more 
than 5,000 toises (6 English miles) broad, 
and very deep, distinctly visible as a crater ; 
when near the phase, it was more or less 
overshadowed At least since 1866, 
October 16, the crater-form of Linné, at 
the time of oblique illumination, cannot at 
all be seen. The Athens refractor shows in 
the interior of its figure at times a fine 
black point 300 toises (1,918-4 English feet) 
in diameter.” 

It must be said that all this is not very 
clear, for it seems easier to consider the 
black point a depression than an elevation. 
In a letter from the Roman astronomer, 
Father Secchi, to the French Academy, he 
says, — “ On the evening of the 10th (Feb- 
ruary) between nine and ten o'clock, the 
crater Linné entered into the sun’s light, 
and close by the limiting circle a small prom- 
inent point was seen with a little shadow, 
and round this point an irregular circular 
corona very flattened. On the 11th, a very 
small crater was distinctly seen, surrounded 
by a brilliant white aureole, which glittered 
against the dark ground of the Mare Sereni- 
tatis. The size of the orifice of the crater 
was at most one-third of a second, and the 
aureole was a little larger than Sulpicius 
Gallus. | insist on this comparison because 
it shows that Beer and Midler could never 
have figured a crater as big and as well- 
marked as that which they assigned to 
Linné for the white spot which at present 
exists. In fact, Sulpicius Gallus is much 
larger than the little crater which forms the 
centre of the spot. It cannot be doubted 
that a change has taken place, and it seems 
probable that an eruption has filled the an- 
cient crater with a material white enough 
to look bright against the dark ground of 
the sea.” 

Neither is this description very distinct ; 
but on the whole, it would seem that the 
black spot, which Schmidt considers a bill, 
appears to Secchi as a crater ; and Secchi’s 
“small prominent point with a shadow ” 
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may possibly be the fine white summit west 
of the black point noticed by Schmidt. 
Without further observations it, would be 
premature to speculate with any confidence 
on the probable conditions of the eruption. 
It would appear, according to Secchi’s view, 
that the outbreak has already ceased, after 
filling up the greater part of the old crater, 
and leaving quite an inconsiderable one in 
its place ; so that there is now, in fact, no 
obscuration in the proper sense of the term. 
If, on the other hand, there is no sign of 
any crater whatever, the eruption may still 
be going on, and the crater may be filled 
with an over-boiling mass of bright matter 
which is flowing away from it on all sides ; 
or it may be really obscured by a vapour. 
Schmidt does not think that there _ a 
vapour, as appears in a letter translated 
fon the jo Gazette for the Intellectual 
Observer (April, 1867) by Mr. Lynn. 
Schmidt says, —“ An eruption of vapour 
or ashes is not probable, because a shadow 
of that which covered the crater would be 
thrown at sunrise and sunset; but this is 
never the case. Had the crater sunk below, 
in its place a great shadow would be visible 
during the phase. Had the ring-mountain 
been destroyed, the fragments would throw 
shadows ; which also is not the case. Had 
the crater been filled up by an eruption of 
fluid or powdery matter without overtlowing, 
the interior black shadow at sunrise and 
sunset would indeed disappear; but there 
would remain a hill throwing a shadow on 
the outside. This was the appearance seen 
by Schréter in 1790 in the central part of 
Posidonius, and by Julius Schmidt in the 
same object in February, 1849. But sucha 
mass of matter may also have flowed out 
over the outside banks, and covered the 
surrounding declivity with a very gradually 
sloping inclination. This would prevent 
the casting of a shadow outside at the phase. 
Such an event would expiain all the phenom- 
ena presented by Linné, and it is the kind 
of event which, in the mud volcano in the 
peninsula of Taman, so closely described by 
Abich, has so striking an analogue on our 
earth. The spreading of the overflowing 
bright mass over the aark plain gives occa- 
sion to the origin of broad formations similar 
to a halo, which are seen frequently upon 
the moon, especially in the so-called Mare.” 
But there seems to be no reason why a 
condensing vapour should not assume the 
same press Me slope; and, considerin 
that the ejected matter may have appeased 
in a vaporous, a fluid, or a solid state, or in 
different states, it is evident that great cau- 
tion should be used, for the present, at least, 
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in offering any decided opinion as to its 
condition. It may be noticed as a striking 
fact, that the obscuration in Schréter’s time 
passed away; and it might be expected 
that the present would also come to an end 
without any permanent filling-up of the 
crater. However, the two “ obscurations ” 
seem very different in character, as the first 
was a darkening, while brightness and ab- 
sence of shadow distinguish the recent phe- 
nomenon ; and the final effects of both may 
be very different also. 

If the body that obscures the old form of 
Linné is edly a vapour, it woutd afford an 
independent proof of the airless condition 
of the moon in showing the absence of winds 
over her surface. If winds were there, it 
should certainly display their action, and 
could not persistently maintain its circular 
shape. But its outline has remained un- 
changed. The white cloud, if cloud it is, 
betrays no yielding to any superficial force, 
and its solemn pall hangs motionless over 
the awful vault. 

But here still would be only a confirma- 
tion of what is otherwise established ; and 
it may not be inapt to notice one of its 
peculiar effects in connection with the erup- 
tion of Linné, supposing the moon to be in- 
habited by sentient beings. If, then, our 
satellite contains a form of life suited to the 
conditions that obtain there — and we can- 
not know whether it does or not — it is 
plain that, unless, indeed, the vibrations of 
the ground serve with adapted organs for 
the purpose of hearing, the eruption of 
Linné, however great it may be, and fright- 
ful to the sight, can yield no sound. The 
whole land may heave with a force unknown 
in our most dreadtul earthquakes; a hun- 
dred chasms may yawn wide, and breathe 
forth their breath of flame; the lofty peak 
may cleave asunder before the issuing light- 
ning; the sun may darken behind the vol- 
leyed rocks, or the lofty shroud of vapour ; 
and the encircling cliff for miles may fall 
down in uttermost confusion — still there 
are no smothered rumblings in the deep 
abyss — no thunder among the hills — no 
roaring in the red throat of the fire-moun- 
tain; for even Ruin, wielding her greatest 
terrors, can have no voice in the airless 
space; and were all the volcanoes of the 
moon in eruption together they would be 
as noiseless as, to human ears, the cushioned 
feet of a butterfly lighting on a flower. 

I will not here discuss how an atmosphere 
of some kind might be expected to result 
from the discharges of gas from volcanoes, 
if from no other source. A perfectly trans- 
parent, and, at the same time, sound-trans- 
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mitting air covering might exist if only the 
absence of oxygen or hydrogen forbid the 
formation of water and its consequent phe- 
nomena of evaporation, rain, and mist. 
However, the moon affords no proof of an 
envelope even such as this ; and any subject 
relating to her is rightly treated under the 
assumption that she possesses none. 

Now, proceeding with the supposition 
that the ejected matter which is visible to 
us might, possibly, be the vapour of miner- 
als in that powdery state which seems transi- 
tional between a fluid and a gas, it may be 
interesting to consider how a vapour would 
behave at the surface of the moon. 

For this it will be sufficient to recollect 
that the rising of a light body is, properly 
speaking, caused by the weight of that in 
which it is immersed, where the heavier 
particles tend to gravitate into its place, 
and push it upwards. It is plain, therefore, 
that this vapour could not rise on account 
of its lightness where there is no upbearing 
medium ; and its total elevation would, con- 
sequently, be due to gaseous elasticity and 
impulsive force. Even if there was an at- 
mosphere of greater specific Gravity than 
the highly heated vapour, still the latter, 
after its ejection, should begin so quickly to 
lower in temperature that its expansion to 
any considerable extent would be impossi- 
ble ; and the result, in any case, would be, 
probably, what might be called a rain of 
recondensing minerals. 

In point of fact, the white cloud might be 
a condensing vapour ; or it might be a solid 
or fluid outpour; or it might be the result- 
ing formation of matter ejected in any 
shape. But, be this as it may, it seems es- 
tablished on a high authority — and this is 
the point of paramount importance — that 
the moon betrays the continued existence 
of those forces which, in the operations of 
countless ages, have impressed her surface 
with a character so strange, so wild, and so 
forlorn, that if such scenes were discovered 
in some hitherto unexplored region of the 
earth, they would freeze with awe the blood 
of the beholder. 

It may be regretted that the phenomenon 
did not occur in a crater more remarkable 
and generally known than Linne, for there 
is, probably, not a person living, besides 
Schmidt himself, whose acquaintance with 
the place, derived from his own observations 
of twenty-five years, would enable him to 
pronounce decidedly on a change in its ap- 
pearance. An alteration or feature in any 
one of a number of other craters might be 
proved by a host of witnesses; but at the 
same time it must be remembered that the 
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distinguished observer who presides over the 
Athens observatory is, indeed, equal to a 
host in himself. 

Having referred to Linné as bearing tes- 
timony to the absence of a lunar atmos- 
phere, which, again, I believe to be a strong 
evidence of creative design, I think it not 
out of place to state that, on the other 
hand, our satellite was considered by an 
eminent philosopher as affording a proof 
that the world was not formed by an omnip- 
otent intelligence. Laplace says that 
the moon is uot situated to the best advan- 
tage for giving light, as she does not always 
shine in the absence of the sun. To attain 
the object for which the partisans of final 
causes imagine her to be intended, it would 
have been sufficient at the beginning to 
place her in opposition to the sun in the 
plane of the ecliptic, and at a hundredth 
part of the distance of the sun from the 
earth, at the same time giving her a motion 
by which the opposition would ever be 
maintained. The distance would secure 
her against eclipse, and there would thus be 
a continual full moon rising regularly at 
sunset. 

But it may be proved mathematically 
that the moon could not retain that position 
with respect to the earth; and even if she 
could, the advantages suggested by Laplace 
would be more than doubttul. In the tides, 
we sce clearly that it is not her light-giving 
properties alone that mark her usefulness ; 
and her attractive force, which is shown by 
various other phenomena of less obvious, 
though, perhaps, not less real importance 
— such as precession and nutation — would 
be vastly modified by her removal to near 
four times her present distance. In her rela- 
tively unchanging position, she would be 
far from serving, as she does now, for the 
closest determination of the longitude. By 
the non-occurrence of eclipses, we should be 
deprived of most admirable and instructive 
pbenomena. We should never watch in 
wonder the veiling of the lunar disk, nor 
mark the earth’s roundness in her coppery 
shadow. We should never, and with still 
more solicitude, observe the sun himself 
varying, like a mystic day-moon in rapid 
phase, up to the awe-inspiring moment when 
he vanishes among the kindling stars ; nor 
should we ever await in astonishment that 
most enrapturing of celestial sights when, 
in the annular eclipse, the thin sun-streams 
flow round on the central darkness, and 
encircle the pitchy space like a bright set- 
ting that lost its gem. Supposing still that 
the moon could be maintained in the posi- 
tion favoured by Laplace, her disk would 





appear near sixteen times smaller than at 
present, and her illuminating and other in- 
fluences would be in the same degree less. 
I am not aware that the philosopher, to 
meet those objections, suggested any in- 
crease of size; and it might be said that 
the moon of eminent physical and scientific 
value would not, according to his plan, 
exist — neither would the moon of poetry. 
The ever-round and ever-diminutive-look- 
ing satellite would furnish no striking theme 
for description or romance, nor suggest to 
genius some of its grandest conceptions. 
Milton could not have told of the sun look- 
ing from behind the eclipsing orb in a simile 
with which no other of any other writer 
can be compared for an instant ; nor, again, 
could he have thrilled us with the deserip- 
tion of the archfiend’s shield, whose — 


“‘ Broad circumference 
Hang on his shoulders like the moon.” 


In a scientific point of view, it will be easily 
understood, that, if the distant and nightly- 
appearing satellite had still the power of 
giving any effective light to the earth, in 
place of being an object of high interest, it 
would be a positive nuisance to the astron- 
omer. How few of its great wonders 
would the heavenly space have revealed to 
us through the veil of an eternal moonlight ! 
The most beautiful systems of the double 
and multiple stars, with their different lights 
and motions, would be scarcely noticed. 
We should never receive delight from the 
exquisite charms of the many-hued cluster, 
dappled with coloured fires, like the flash- 
ings of the diamond, the sapphire, and the 
ruby; nor should we know of the far-remote 
cloud-worlds, with all their surprising shapes 
of the ring, the sphere, the spindle, the 
spiral, and a thousand indescribable forms, 
many of which are already pone by the 
spectroscope to be ne other than what they 
appear to be — luminous vapour. 

And if those mystic glories of the sky 
would remain unseen, so, also, would the 
wonders of its darkness. We should have 
no speculations about the rayless regions, 
such as stain the brightness of the Milky 
Way, or set off the splendours of the South- 
ern Cross. The deep gulf in the great 
nebula of Orion would be as unseen as the 
marvellous promontories that it divides ; 
and, undiscovered among the brilliant 
tracts of Scorpio, would remain the men 
aperture of an Avernian blackness, throu: 
which we can perceive, as it were, the 
eternal night of outermost space, whose 
secrets no telescope has ever penetrated. 
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Our acquaintance with the moon’s own ap- 
ance would be vastly circumscribed. 
At such a distance, we should have little 
pleasure in contemplating the great land- 
scape of half a planet. ‘Ihousands of de- 
tails now plainly enough visible would be 
only impertectly or totally unseen; and it 
is probable that we should never be attract- 
ed by such sights as the obscuration of 
Linné. 
J. BIRMINGHAM. 


Socrat DIsInTEGRATION. — to his- 
tory contirms the fears of common sense that a 
state of national life, in which the moral unity 
of the nation is broken, — in which the rich and 
the poor begin to form two separate castes, los- 
ing mutual comprehension, mutual sympathy, 
mutual regard, and becoming to each other as 
distinct races with separate organization, ideas, 
interests, —is the sure forerunner, the first com- 
mencement, of rapid national decay. It is by 
bridging the gulf of separation, by re-uniting the 
severed sympathies, aud rekindling the earnest- 
ness of personal goodwill between the estranged 
orders, tuat we cun hope to maintain in vigor- 
ous life the common sentiments, the mutual 
attections, which are the breath of national life. 
lt is owiy by bringing the two classes once more 
iuto relucious of personal kindness and friendly 
invercourse, by service rendered without patro- 
nage and accepted without degradation, that we 
cau avert the danger of those terrible collisions 
between capital aud labour (which are the fruit 
ot mutual misconception and irritation, much 
more than of conflicting interests) which, if less 
violent, become daily more formidable, from the 
gigantic proportions assumed by the separate 
orgauizations in which the labourers are banded 
toyether, apart from, and, as it were, in antago- 
nism to their employers. The extent of. this 
social danger was made plain to careful observ- 
ers wheu a hitch in the working of the trades 
union machinery led to a strike im the iron trade 
of North Staffordshire. The quarrel was taken 
up on both sides by distant bodies and rival 
firms ; aud we were on the verge of witnessing 
a social war which would have raged trom Bir- 
mingham to Newcastle, and in which every 
iroumaster and every foundryman would have 
been engaged, closing hundreds of works, and 
throwing thousands and tens of thousands out 
of work, merely in consequence of a local squab- 
ble. Sucn, and so mighty, are the separate or- 
ganizations of the labouriug class. ire long it 
is probabie that ait the univns of all the trades 
throughout the empire will be combmed in one 
feueral league, which may bring the whole force 
of the lavuuring class to bear on any trade dis- 
pute. It is impossible not to regard with the 
gravest anxiety a state of estraugement and 


SOCIAL DISINTEGRATION. 


mutual ignorance between rich and poor, out of 
which it arises that the latter listen to few ad- 
visers out of their own class, and most readily 
to those who most artfully influence the spirit 
of class antagonism ; that the masters know 
little of what is passing in the minds of their 
people, are on their part often narrow and one- 
sided in their views of the rights and feeling of 
their workmen, and if more enlightened, are 
powerless to counteract the evil influence ; and 
that both parties can be hurried into a serious 
struggle with nq other necessity than arises 
from mutual misunderstanding and mutual 
irritation. It is by no means a healthy symp- 
tom of our social state, though one to which we 
are reconciled by habit, that from all the associ- 
ations of the workmen for mutual support and 
assistance in every trade, the masters are, and 
choose to be, excluded. Beyond the political 
and social evils which it engenders, this class 
ration, this caste tendency, has the worst 
eftect on the life and character of both the rich 
and the poor. Each is withdrawn from a por- 
tion of the moral and social influences neces- 
to the formation and nourishment of a 
healthy human feeling, and their character is 
to that extent starved, dwarfed, or distorted. — 
Macmillan’s Magazine:, y iy a Hetero 
"He RA ae 
Jonn Anster, LE:D., translator of 
“ Faust ” into English, died'last week in’ Dub- 
| lin, and was buried on Wednesday. He was a 
| member of the Irish Bar, but never practised. 
In 1837, he received an appointment of small 
value from the late Earl OF Carlisle, that of 
| Registrar of the Court of Admiralty, which 
| he retained to his death. He also became, in 
| 1850, Regius Professor of Civil Law in Tri- 
| nity College, Dublin. The place of Dr. Ans- 
ter’s birth was Charleville. He wrote poems 
when an undergraduate. F ents of his 
translation of the first part of “ Faust” ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s Magazine for June, 1820, 
and, according to a notice of him published 
in 1839, immediately attracted the attention 
of Goethe. The extracts were reprinted fully 
in England and America, and encouraged him 
to complete the translation, which appeared as 
a whole in 1835. In 1837, he published a 
volume of poetry named “ Xeniola,” which 
contained, among other pieces, a Prize Ode on 
the death of the Princess Charlotte, which 
had procured for him a gold medal. Dr. Ans- 
ter in later years was a considerable prose 
contributor to leading magazines. The second 
part of “ Faust” by him, which appeared only 
a few years ago, has been considered not in- 
ferior, as a translation, to the first, though, 
from the character of the poem, it did not at- 
tract anything like the same attention. The 
members of the Royal Irish Academy, with 
the Council of which Dr. Anster had a long 
connection, formed in procession at his funeral. 
— Examiner, 15th June. 











